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IA EEE 
TO MY 


| Homer d Friend 


Thomas Milcon Eſquire. 
SIR. 


T :: the happineſs of this 
Age, to equal, if not to 
exceed all others im true 
Philoſophy, that rs. zo 

ſay, im the knowledge of men 
and things. One reaſon of which 
knowledge. I ſhall only infiſt 
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on at preſent, and that. [es 
in the gencral Communication 
of Books by Tranſlating them 
from ail Apcs and all Coun- 
tics mto all Neoterique Mo- 
ther Tongucs. Bat, if there be 
a more than ordinary Fxten- 
fron of this advantage, We, an- 
doubtedly, neet with it in our 
own JVation : | here wt only 
the beſt diſcourſes, penn'd ty 
the moſt Eminent Men of the 
States round - about &, are 
taught to ſpeak Engliſh, but the 
Primogenital }*ts of Ariers 
avid Rome do not mits of ſuch 
hands, as are in no wiſe unc- 
qual to the mighty tak, of 
Interpreting them, but ſeem 
Commiſſionated by Nature 
to handic and revive thetr 


Aſhes, 
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Aſhes, aud perhaps beſtow 


upon them 4 greater fume and 
luſtre, than they had, when 
they trit appeared m the 
World, 


This, I /ay, not to ſet a va- 
lue or reputaiion 08 OUF 0X4 
Countrey, by the diſparage- 
ment of Greece or Italy, the 
firſt nurſeries of Art and Wit, 
but only to ſhew, tht I am uct 
as yet fully perſuaded of the 
Divinity of thoſe Anticnt He- 
roes, and that he who adores 
'em, muſt be at the ſame time 
blinded with that Clioui f 
Incenſe, which he ofters 
to them. Great Geniuſits,- 7719/t 
madnbitably, they had, aud 
did rarely well 1mm thoſe aays, 
A 4 wherctia 
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wherem they had not fail'd of 
Admiration) sf they had done 
leſs : But, by no means, c.m I 
think it tolerable, that becauſe 
they were accounted the chiet- 
eſt Men im therr own Age, 
they ſhould indefinitely be look'd 
apon as fuch im all ſucceeding 
times, I will readily grant 
that thoſe Authors of Anti- 
quity-12 therr compoſures of 
Wir, and particularly m thoſe 
that appertain to the Theatre, 
had a richer Ie, than we 
have, for the Deſcription of 
Nature, aud of humane Paſh- 
ons, aud, in brief, of what- 
@cr bears a Teipect to wording 
and expreſſion, But, fruce m7 
things of this nature there are- 
other m.attcrs to be obſerved, 
and 


| 
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and a die Decorum, Contri- 
vance, Oeconomy and Metho- 
dical Diſtr1bution of the ſert1 al 
Portions 1s to be carefully 
winded, ( which I may call the 
Mechanical compounding Parts, 
and which will require no ſmall 
number of Rules and Precepts 
that can never . be found out 
but by a long train of Experi- 
ence aud Reflection ) it muſi 
follow, that the laſt Apes will 
have the advantage mn theſe 
concerns, for as much as they 
have enjo) d all the labour and 
thinking aud miſtakes of the 
former. 


Of all the conſiderations, 
that belong to Men of Letters, 
thus ſeems to me the moſt weigh 
ry 
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ty and Important : For, if, ou 
the one fide, a contemptuous 
treatment and i1rreverential 
behaviour towards onr Fore- 
fathers be an 1 quality im a 
Scholar, on th} other, a neg- 
lect and diſeſtimation of the 
Moderns 1s ſtill of as bad 4 
conſequence, by reaſon of the 
juſt 1wdignation, which Men 
of the cleareſt Heads mn this 
Age cannot but concerve, when 
h.rving the moſt accompliſht na- 
tural Endowments, and the 
greateſt ſolidity of judgment, 
et they ſhall chuſe rather ta lye 
idle and bury their Talents 
in obſcurity, than venture to 
come into the light, where they 
will have open injuſtice done 
them: Which Horace complatns 
A5 he 
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he met withal, when the leaſt 
works of Antiquity were pre- 
ferr'd before the acuteſt and 
moſt exact Complexures under 


the Reign of Auguſtus 


This remark, Sr, I hope, 
js ſufficient both to excuſe the 
labour I have beſtow'd on this 
prece, and likewiſe to make ſome 
Apology for my prefixing your 
name fo is: For, as it 1s 4 
thing of more than ordinary ſa- 
gacity and delicacy of ſenſe, 
and might claim a much more 
accurate Pen than mine, to 
put it mtoan Engliſh dreſs, aud 
as here will be quarrelling work 
for the moſt ambitious and for- 
ward Spirits mm the Empire «j 
Wit, wherem no Man ought 
ts 
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to plead the merit of Nobility 
and all-commanduig Grandeur, 
but that only of good-ſenſe to 
Riſe, ſo, I think it a felicity 
worthy to be commemorated 
both by my-ſelf and this Book, 
that I have choſen a Man of 
that excellence andFheight of 
Soul, to whum I might jultly 
aſſen the prote&tion of the high- 
elt and moſt incomparable pre- 
ſent, which, ( univerſally ſpeak- 
ing ) ever the Muſes made to 
Mankind, firce the Trium- 
phant Ages of C onqueſts aud 
Politencls. 1 was never ſo Vain 
4s to flatter zny felf, that I 
could write any thing, which 
would bear your Eye : But, 
having taken in the loftieft Ide- 
as of theſe Papers in the Ori- 

ginal, 
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ginal, I fancy'd, I might ſafely 
venture an other Mum's 
thoughts 12 yonr preſence ; El- 
pecially, when they were of ſo 
nice a ſtamp and ſo ponderous 
a character : Tho, perhaps, 
in this Tranſlation they do not 
reſemble the Elements of the 
Ariſtotelian Hypotheſis, which 
are the more weighty, when re- 
mov'd oxt of therr Native Sta- 
tion. 


Wherefore, to your Candour, 
Sir, not Judgment, I ma} 


appeal im this my Perfor- 
mance: And I do not care, 
nuh what diſrepute to my 
ſelf, provided I can get your 
lingle Approbation, which is 
more to me than the Applauſe 

of 
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of a whole Theatre. The truth. 
is, unleſs we take this way, 
the Criticks are too hard for 
us: They make Parties, and 
damn e'ry thing without Wit 
or Conſcience : WI7:ch, no 
doubt, 15 the readielt way of 
thriving and building a Man's 
Greatneſs in this World; For, 
if Alexander had ſnorted and 
boggled at miwvading other 
Men's Kingdoms, he had 
never wept. for the ſcarcity 
of Worlds. Tet, let men ſay 
what they will, there is ſuch 
a thing as Good ſenſe, im the 
General Motion whereof eve- 
ry one does agree as much 
as in the Idea of a Triangle. 
I have frequently met with 
14 in the Pit among the Wo- 
mert 


Fe. 
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men, who have judged with 
thit undebauch d upright- 
neſs and Integrity, that I 
could hardly find any Imper- 
feftion, left by traduQion mm 
their Souls : Their minds en- 
joyd their Native Purity, 
were unſophiſticated and free 
from all the Illufions of Pre- 
judice, Friendſhip, or Inte- 
reſt: and to ſuch minds as 
theſe muſt I recommend the 
Speculation of theſe uncom- 
pounded Eſſences of Poe- 
try, - with Reference to the 
Stage. 


For, this Enchyridion 
containing no ſuperficial, but 
the fundamental Motions , 
and (45 it were) the Meta- 


phylicks 
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phylicks of the Theatre, 
will require a Mind abſtratt- 
e4 from all Prepoſleſiions , 
that ean retire into it-ſelf 
to Meditate, and there whirle 
about lik» ſo . many Atomes , 
the Etern:s! Paradigms of 
things, thi/- ſpectres and 
Gholits of Entity, with which 
Plato was ſo much inamour'd, 
as torelate them imto the num- 
ber of his cauſes. So that un- 
leſs the Brain be thoroughly de- 
fecated, theſe thoughts will be 
neither well- underſtood nor 
reliſh'd : They are not of a cut 
for every ordinary Perception, 
nor the ſtaring gheſſes of the 
incogitant Rabble. For, as I 
have heard our Church-men, 
ſay, that the Antient Eazthers 
{uppos'd 
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fuppos'd, that the ſufferings 


which our Saviour underwent 
in his Body, were more atii- 
&ive to him, than the ſame 
wou'd have been to an other 
perſon, by reaſon of his excel- 
lency 5D 4 quickneſs of the ſenſe 
of Feeling ; ſo likewiſe theſe 
ſublime Ratiocinations will 
be reach'd in proportion to the 
height of the capacity, that 
ſtretches :t ſelf at them. They 
are not deliver d with Orna- 
ment and Poliſhing ; they are 
tirm and ſolid, ble Metals of 
the ſtrongeſt, moſt enduring 
and nobleſt ſubſtance, which 
are fl'd with the greateſt difh- 
culty : They are not ſet off 
with any pimping dreſs or for- 
reign blandilhments, but the 
Author 
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Author ſeems to have that of 
Martial 2 h1s Eye. 


Quicquid amas, cupias non 
placuifle nim's. 


Tho' certainly truth never 
appears more beauteous and 
killing, than when we hae 
the good Fortune to ſee her 
as kat as ever her 
Maker made her, or Men kee 
lain-dzaling fil} ſo im this 
Vorld. Octavius took great care 
to expreſs bis mind with the 
greateſt piainneſs imagmable, 
and ras us'dto reprehend Marc- 
Antony for writing ſuch things 
as Men did rather wonder at, 
than underſtand. To ſpeak the 
truth, when we write on 4 Ia- 
tional 
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tional Snhjelt, it is a hard 
matter to be witty, without 
ſpoiling the Cannexion and 
order of Deductions : For 
Witbemg nothing but the fer- 
ment of the Soul, ſuch Excoctt- 
ons muſt neceſſarily offuſcate 
the brightneſs of Reaſon, we 
muſt deal with it, as wedo with 
dangerous Phylick, werghing 1t 
by Grains aud Scruples and 
nice /reportions. And, im the 
management of ſuch Argu- 
ments, it 1s as carefully and 
prudentially t be diſperſt, 
as motion im the Univerſe ; 
what it gains in one fart t 
looſes it another, ſo that mm the 
whole it remains always alike 
and the fame. 


This 
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This Objection, I forefar, 
would preſently be rais'd ag. oy 
theſe Eſlayes; and therefore, I 

hav? taken leave of you, S:r, 
here to anſwer it at tirſt once 
for all. There are many others, 
that I know, will be ſtarted, 
which ] cannot better obviate 
and make a reply to, as well 2s 
to thoſe, which the Author 
hrmſelf brings againſt the En- 
gliſth Stage, than by prefixin 

here a Preliminary diſcourf; 
concerning the diſtin&t Trafs of 
this Book which I muft ſub- 
mit all zfong to your Lime and 
Correction : For, fance Cri- 
ticks now adays, are grown 
more afſuming th.m Jove him- 
felf, and the ſacred Lawrel 
it ſelf is not over-ſafe from their 
Thunder- 
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Thunder-bolts, the humbler 
Shrubs of the plain ( as Cow- 
ley calls 1/11 ) had beft take ab 
poſſible care 10 ſhelter them- 
ſelves the belt they can. 


This I ſhall endeavour to 
perform im Emulation of my 
preſent Author, with all the 
natural eafinefs :maginable : [I 
will go no further than my 
own preſent thoughts which 
hazard rather than Study 
brings mto my mind: I will 
fancy my ſelf mm your Compa- 
ny, ſlrding from one hint to 
another, mM a grateful varrety 
of Sentiments : I well only ex- 
amine the plain nature of 
things, and net the adventiti- 
ous Appendsxes of induſtrious 
; Cogi- 
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Cogitation : If I muſt be fome- 
trmes torc'd to an Oftentation 
of Learning, when I come to 
want 4 Quotation, I will get 
ap to reach down my Author : 1 
will ſpeak nothing in a paſſio- 
nate aud Dogmatical Huft, nor 
will I follow im Poetry the great 
Duelliſts ' z» Religion, who, 
tho Chaplains to the Prince of 
Peace, are evermore 'terma- 

antly mad, and with the moſt 
| nt Fa zeal hacking and 
hewing one another. 


AlF the World knows, how 
neceſſary to our ſelves 7s the 
obſervation of. other Mens 
minds and manners. The 
Stage has been ſo often call d 
the Looking-glafs of Mankind, 


that 
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that Iam as much aſham'd to 
repeat it, as to obtrude a Pro- 
verb upon Company for a new 
notion, or to averr with an 
hundred and tifty Oaths, that 
two and two make four. It 1s 
almoſt an Eternal wverity, and 
had not Cicero told me, that for 
the preſervation of health, 4 
Man ought to ſtudy and be 
thoroughly acquainted mith 
the State of his own Body, 
get I (ſhou'd have believ'd, that 
it 1s very requilite towards a 
good Regulation of our Lives, 
to take a Proſpect of the love- 
lineſs of Vertue, the odiouſ- 
neſs of Vice, and tc ſee thoſe 
little extravagancies of Men's 
Tempers, which are ſiiF'd hu- 
mours, publickly ridicul'd. = 

The 
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The two firſt of theſe are 
the proper bulineſs and ſubject 
matter of Tragedy and Trags- 
comedy : For I ſhall uſe this "A 
ter Term, /ince #t's not only 
authoriz'd by Plautus, bat 
alſo by the Modern Prattice : 
Tho 1 may poslibly elſewhere 
and at ſome other time take 
occalion to ſhew, there 5s ns 
ſach thing in Nature. In Tra- 
gedy every thing 1s employ'd 
£0 move and (tir ap the Pasfiogs 
of the ny any, the dread- 
ful Adventures which :t repre- 
ſents, andthenit's work 32s to 
appeaſe and ſettle their Souls m 
their former calm and tran- 
quillity ; whilſt the great He- 
roes of Antiquity are rais'd 
from their Graves, taking up 

theer 
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their Tenements of Clay agarn, 
to converſe with us. Thes, queſt i- 
ouleſs, is a great advantage, 
that for half a Crown wwe can 
come znto theryr Company, and 
hear them be their own Hiſtori- 
ans,and talk ſuch fine things a- 
bout Love and Honour, without 
being affrighted at their Spec- 
tres. And, this 1s one of the 
chief Preheminences of a City 
above a Countrey Life, that we 
can enjoy ſuch illuſtrious and 
edifying Dialogues. We ſee vir- 
tue im it's Exalted State, that 
F Voep Tas aperry, L7.C.r. 
which Ariftotle( who poyſon'd 
his Pupil and Benefactour, men- 
tions m his Ethicks, whereby 
he denotes, that it is not ſo 
much ſituated above our Attain- 
ments, 
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ments, as above our obligati- 
ons to attain it, but that when 
we have acquir d it imto our 
reach, it will, moſt mfallibly, 
lift «s above the ordinary Pre- 
dicament of humane Natare, 
and we ſhall all become Tran- 
ſcendentals. So that, theſe 
great Heroes muſt be truly great, 
and endued with all manner of 
Perfe&ions, and all the Moral 
Vertues : And therr Vices muſt 
be either very carefully manag- 
ed or quite conceal 'd : Alexan- 


der muft have a great deal of | 


deference and veneration paid 
him, and he muſt not be expos'd 


to ary 9s) tho he ſhould pre- 
tend himſelf to be the By-blow 


nutty Epiſtelas of a God, rather 
Mundi Procoum. thanthat of honeſt 
| King 
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King Philip, which his nown 
Mother reſents moſt bitterly 
ma very pathetick Letter tv 
the ungracious Univerſal Mo- 
narch, However, ſo many A- 
batements are not to be made, © 
as that Tragedy ſhould 
ſwerve from Hiſtory: It may 
improve #t, but inſuch a mea- 
ſure, that the diſcrimination of 
the real Perſons may remain. 
Tragedy #s to glorify them #n 
thu Reſurrection, but. yet they 
are ſtill 0 continue the ſame 
Individual Men. It wou'd be 
extreamly ridiculous to draw 
Tully and Catiline, Czfar and 
Cato, Antony and Brutus 
with the ſame lines and the ſame 
features, tho they liv'd in the 
very ſame Age together, and 

b 2 the 
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the ſame Common-Wealth. 


P. 1. And my Author ſays, 
that the French excel «#n works 
of the Stage, and be may ſay /o 
with all my Heart, if he will 

rve it me under bis hand, that 

ſpeaks this 1m general, or m 
complement to hs own Coun- 
trey : For, «pon no account 
can I concede «t, sf he afhrms 
1 with an Alluſion to Ours. In 


which ſenſe and acceptation, | 


we may very well underſtand 
him, when he boldly Challenges 
all the Countries im the Uni- 
verſe to diſpute with France the 
advantage of Tragedy, and im- 
mediately ſubjoins, that he will 
allow bat four or five Engliſh 
Tragedies to be compleat, and 
theſe 
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theſe neither, wnleſs they were 
Guelt,and had a great many re- 
ſtraints and alterations made M 
them. What theſe four or tive 
are, Sir, 1 am\orry be hath not 
nominated, /o that we might 
have impartially examin'd both 
their Beauties and Imperfecti- 
ons, and compar d them with 
as many of the beſt French pre- 
ces. Othermiſe we cannot lay 
hold of h1m, he ſpeaks at vol- 
ley and univerſally z and there 
#1 no Courſe to be taken 1m de- 
fence of the Engliſh Theatre, 
but one, which I judge to be very 
odious, aiid that is a general 
compariſon betwixt that aud the 
French. 


With this Province, Sir, 1 
b 3 am. 
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em nct much taken, by reaſon t 
is my Opinion, wherem I have - 
your concurrence, that tis a 
putic way of WK to draw Com- 
pariſons #n National Concerns, 
and to make artful and black- 
ening Obſervations on whole 
Communities : It almoſi looks 
as groſs as a {1militude m 4 
dying Man's Mouth. I will, 
#herefore, modeſtly, 1m our Ho- 
nour only ſpecify one or two 
things, wherein our Tragedies 
dv as far exceed the French both 
for Profit and Diverſion ( if we 
may allow any at all i this 
caſe ) as the Monument ſur- 
paſſes Pancradge Steeple, both 
for ſtrength, and height, and 
Beauty, and, I will leave it to 
any Rational-man to conjecture 
at the reſt. The 
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The French Tragedy bears 
much reſemblance to an _ 
Poem, picking out, generally, 
one or two principal Perſonages 
of great Renown #1 Story, and 
laying out all its gifts on ſome 
certam notable paſſage and e- 
vent of their Lives. Therefore it 
will ſuffer no more men to come 
upon the Stage, than what are 
purely neceſſary to the adorn- 
ment and furtherance of that 
one main-activn. And then, 
the whole mtrigne 15 carry d on 
m Rhythme, with tedious 
Harangues, Dszaloguewſe;where- 
im the Actors do as devoutly 
pay therr reſpe&ts to Honour, 
as if it was a piece of Re- 
Iigious Worſhip ( as endeed 
Tragedy , heretofore, bore a 

b 4 part 
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part m the Heathen Liturgy |) 
and have the moſ} immortal 
occalions upon Earth to ſpeak 
fine things, according to Mr. 
Bayes's Phraſe im the Rehear- 
lal | 


Contrarily, we introduce 8 
man.fold and thickening d:- 
verſity of Actions mito the 
leading deſignment ; whereas 
the French are ſo very ſuper- 
ſtitious #n obſerving the Sta- 
gyrites Rules of purging Pride 
and Ambition by ſhewmg, that 
no State can ſecure Mankind 
from the Lapſes and Reverſes 
. of Fortune, that one wou'd 
gueſs by their Tragedies, that 
they bad no other vice than 
Ambition, xor other Men than 

| Heroes 
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Heroes, as we gueſs at the 
Diſcaſes of a Countrey by therr 
Remedies. But on th other 
hand we aim at curing not 
ouly our ſoaring Sparkes, Our 
Nahaſhes, Our Abſoloms ; 
but all ſuch Fools as 
ſuffer themſelves to be 11ads 
ther Inſtruments as Our 
—_ by ſhewing the fa- 
tality that attends all thoſe 
that are engagd in ſuch im- 
pious undertakings. Thus we 
flow more free and uncontin'd, 
mixing with the great Plot 
many little circumſtances, by 
the help of our Epiſodes. 
Whereby theſe conſiderable ad- 
vantages fall on our fide, that 
our ſcenes are not ſo nauſeous, 
MM nor 
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wor have ſo many Ambages, 
as oar Neighbours, but the 
Audience's Mind, meets the 
more frequently” with different 
Mutations and Proſpects ; that 
our Stage has more Perſons upon 
it, which takes off the fatigue 
of ſtill viewing the ſame-obje&, 
«nd adds 42 pickanter vivacity 
to whatever 1s ſpoken. In the 
laſt place, we, for the moſt 
part, do not uſe Rhythme ; 
bat blank-verſe, whereby the 
Poets minds 1s left more to it 
ſelf, and has a fairer and more 
natural-held, wherem #0 ex- 
patiate, without the neceſlity of 
exrfing Arabique Cuſtoms or 
Mooriſh Innovations whoch forc- 
ed a manto ſpoil a good he 

Y 
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by tagging i with Ting-tong. 


Had. ow Author auely 
weigh'd theſe things, he we'd 
not, perhaps, have ſo hardily 
pronounc'd againſt the Engliſh 
Busksn, as he has done, eſpe- 
cially by way of compariſon, 
when he could not but remem- 
ber, what that honeſt-fellow 
of a CritickRapin long ago con- 
feſt of his own Gountreymen, 
that none of them had writ 2 
good Tragedy, nor were ever 
like to write one. I know by 
intimation ander hand he may 
oppoſe agamſt what I have 
thought fit to ſay tm our behalf, 
"that this variety of Under- 
plots doesfbring an heap of ?. 5. 
gonfuſed-events : But this lies 
®, wholly 
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wholly at the Poets diſcre- 
tion ; he 1s to anſwer thu 
Objection, I believe, before he 
can get his Play afted. They 
may be confuſed, as m a Chaos, 
rudis indiges-taque moles, 
while they be in the Poect's 
Mind, they may be then like the 

matter, without form : 
But it us the Poet's work, and, 
perhaps,one of the greateſt Arts 
of human Ht ro unconfound 
them, to find fit-digreſſions, 
and right Ligaments to #ye one 
thing to another, leaft mſtead 
of repreſenting « true State of 
natural Soczety, he plunges 
bimjelf mto Hobbs's State of 
War. 


I wight here, indeed, Sir, 
| EL 
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particularize iu many of our 
Modern Engliſh Tragedzes, en- 
dued with all the proportions 
of place, time and ſuch ex- 
ternal Regwlarities, which 
would prove the moft forcible 
Argument againſt my Author : 
But ſince upon this whole mat- 
ter, be bath choſen to deli- 
ver himſelf, and to ſport im Ge- 
nerals, I have follow'd him 
but in ſuch a way, that all men 
of judgement, who have ſtu- 
died the Engliſh Stage, will 
think him out of the way, when 
he judges thus of it. 1 muſt a- 
vow, Sir, I have here miſsd 
an heavenly opportuwty of gain- 
ing the Amity of ſome. of our 
Top-Poets : But you know, Sir, 
what a fierce Nation they ave, 


—_ ( 
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( as Boileau calls them ) and 
it —_—_ as dangerous to 
praiſe as to diſftommend any 
one of them : And, therefore, I 
will ft/l put both themſelves 
and their Fortunes upon God 
and therr Countrey. 


There 1s one thing more which 
upon this Topick 1mpinges on 
P. 9. us that we are wonderfully 
pleas'd with the ſight of barba- 


_ rous Murthers, that owr Stage 


is an Acheldama, that there 
we read Eternal Paraphraſes 
upon the third Ghapter of Job, 
and that the more Blood 1s fpilr, 
the more delight does the aud;- 
ence receive. I will not here- al- 
ledge theRomanThearre, where- 
in were as manyKnoxes andCar- 
8Yls, 
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gyls, as m the cirque of the 
Gladiators : I will only deduce 
a Replication from the nature 
of our Stage it ſelf. Our ſcenes 
are much fuller than the French, 
in which I have already glo- 
ryd; and conſequently, the 
Dependents of great Men ak 
ways partake cf their Fates. 
Now, how can this be thought 
a piece of Inhumanity ( as m 
Anthor thinks it ) which 1s 4 
ſeen to be Acted in Princes 
Courts, and upon the true 
Theatre of the World ? Our 
ſhores ( we thank God ) are not 
inhoſpitable, as they were when 
Horace ſazd, 


Viſam Britannos hoſpitibus 
feros. 


And 
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And the French, I am certain, 
will allow, that the Engiiih 
can readily borrow a great ma- 
ny people, to help fill ap theſe 
By-plots. 


I now paſs to Comedy ,where- 
&n my Autbor ſcemns not to take 
the | Ja meaſures, as be did in 
p. 39- Tragedy that every thing 
oxght to be referr'd to one prin- 
cipal event, However, be de- 
clares not his own Opinion mm 
this point, but with many al- 
lowances. He will only have it 
a conteſt depeuding on the Ge- 
nius of the two Nations. He 
very fairly and juſtly allows 
P. 44 Ben. Johnſon to be an 
Excellent Comic Poet, in de- 
pitting the ſeveral py" 

'N an 
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and manners of men. let *- 3 
he thinks, our humours are 
carried on too far, which pro- 
_ Ceeds from our t00 much P. 345. 
— thinking ox the ſame thing, 
and our too long plodding in tbe 
ſame beaten Tratt of Re-action. 
I had rather at any time, Sir, 
defend than accuſe, but by uo 
means can I omit mm this place, 
what every body knows, in what 
a Lewd condition the French 
| Comedy is at tiigedays, that (as 
my Author confeſſes ) it 1s moſily 
filtch'd from the Spaniards, and 
that it is generally ( with a few 
exceptions) degenerated into 
Farce, Puppet-thews, But- 
foonry, and Apiſh-tricks : 

Whereas the Engliſh ſally mto 
new Invention, and keep it p 
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tothe ſame ſublimity and ſplen- 
dour, as it held, when Lecoeli- 
us and the Maſters of Rome, 
who had crown'd Heads for 
their Subje&ts, writ Comedies 
to divert the People. 


I will not afirm, that we 
Religiouſly obſerve all the 
Laws, which Kings and Par- 
liaments of Parnaſſus have En- 
acted, and tho a Man will 
hardly miſs of Horace's Art of 
Poetry m the Title-page, that 
by conſequence all the Rules of 
that Lycurgus are obſerved in 
the enſuing Comedy. T1s enough 
the Prologue does fiill erther 
Court or Huff the audience to 
ſurprize st's good-Opinion : 
Love goes ſtill on at the old rate, 
he 
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he 11 flill reputed the moſt an 
tient of the Gods, ira mxv)a 4: 
exevor purmryn Wdorws (4s Plu- 
tarch ſays ) all things are made 
and Providentially diſpos'd by 
him. 


Totamque enfuſz per artus 
Mens agitat molem———— 


So that tho the Sparks bad a 
perpetual, but a very uneaſy 
Celibacy, till the laſt AR, yet 
then from the objective they paſs 
to the formal happineſs. And 
tho ( as my Author remarks ) the 
Engliſh may ſurpaſs the natu- 
ral Ideas of things, by letting 
our thoughts dwell too long upon 
one Object, and rarifying it mm- 
to vaſt dunenſfions, yet if 


were 


gr= , 
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were otherwiſe, I am per{wad- 
ed, there cou'd be nothing heard 
for yawning, all won'd be cold 

chill and beyoud the eight 
Degree. And this reaſon is to 
be afſign'd, for the continued 
thickneſs of the Wit, which 
ſometimes is pil'd up ſo moun- 
tainouſly thick, that it 1s 
empoſſible to think any man 
can be (uppos'd to ſpeak or 
anſwer ſo, extemperaneouſly, 
but wpon Study aud Premedi- 
tation, 

But, to conſider this thing a 
little more cloſely and Philoſo- 
phically, matters do, perhaps, 
ſtand i a. much better condition 
as they are, than if they were 
emtirely conform'd to the pre- 
cepts of Ariſtotle aud Horace. 
Indeed, 
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tndeed, if none but the great Ma- 
ſters of Poetry, who have a 
thorough inlight into theſe two 
Law-grvers, came tnto the The- 
atre, ow Adverſarics would ſay 
ſomething, but our Engliſh 
Attors nothing at all, unleſs 
this, Unus eſt nobis pro Po- 
ou I mean our Lawreat. 41 
ave, oftentimes, applyd my 
felf im ſome difhicult caſes to ſome 
particular Men, who pretend 
to have made this Art therr Stu- 
dy : But 1 have found, they 
ether bave not told me thesr 


minds fincerely, or elſe have 


made ill uſe of their Pains, 


Jeemg, afterwards, I have re- 


ceivid more ſatisfaction from 
Perſons of ordinary good-ſenie 
thautheſe ſpeculative _— 

or 
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For it 15, indiſputably, true, that 
as to the Art of the Stage, no- 
thing 1s more eaſy, than for a 
Man to be deceiv d im his con- 
ceptions, when he will- needs 
peep no ts delicacy and 
tineneſs, and little Whimſeyes: 
Nothing is more ealy than to 
give a wrong Explanation of 
Ariſtotles or Horace's Rules, 
which are wont to breed as 

eat a diſorder «nd hub-bub 
m an unapt Brain, as a 4 
yeeld illumination and benefit 
toa mind, fram'd by nature 
for theſe ſorts of notices. 


e are to conſider #hat Co- 
medy #s appointed to pleaſe not 
only the Sir Courtly Nice's 
Wit, bat all true Souls, whom 
Terence 
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Terence calls the People 
and we have his Afﬀdavit, who 
was no Oates, that then it at- 
taineth it's end, when it pleaſes 
them. When a Man, Sir of 
unblundering ſenſe, that does 
not lay claim to one Iota of 
Greek or Latin, that never read 
( God bleſs him ) either Ariſto- 
tle or Horace, and that never 
yet aſpir'd t write a Blillet- 
doux ſo much as m his onndear 
Mother Tongue; when this Man' 
ſhall tell you, that ſuch a Co- 
medy pleaſes him, that he ſas 
eaſy and attentive all the while 
without ogling the Boxes, and 
tho gifted with the Spirit of 
Ruffling, be bauk'd the Maſ- 
ques of hs Douceurs, that he 
comprehended the Plot wery 


well, 


 —— — — 
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well, that be viewd it's tur- 
moils with ſome diſturbance, 
that afterwards he ſaw 'em un- 
ravell'd with ſome emotions of 
joy, that be came from the Play- 
Houſe in ſome haft,or, perhaps, 
ſtumbled mm the way, while he 
was preparing h1s memory for 
his Friends, 1 ſhoxld believe 
the Comedy good, and the tefti- 
mony of this one man ſhou'd be 
of more comfortable importance 
and judicious weight with me, 
than all the petty-reaſons of 
an half-skill'd Play-crafts-man. 
And Iwill not go far to prove, 
ef not to demonſtrate th:s as 
certain as any Problem mm Eu- 
clid, at leaft im an equal, and 
not 1n a comparative ſenſe. For, 
x the difference which les be- 


twixt 
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tmixt a Man of Skill, aud 2 
Man of no skill, «pon this pol- 
tulatum that there be an equal 
divi/ion of good-fenſe between 
them, can never make them to 
have a different rel:th of the 
Comedy. They will be equal- 
ly pleas'd or difpleasd at the 
ſame Play, with this diſcri- 
mination only, that the Man 
of $kill can tell, why he «s 
pleas'd, or why he s diſpleas'd, 
and the Man of juſt-ſenſe cau- 
not, as having never made it his 
bulineſs to drve mto the Art of 
Poetry. 


But, to leave it in ſuſpence, 
whether all the Ariſtotelian 
and Horation Precepts are nice- 


ly requiſite in the compoſition 


C of 
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of a Comedy, and not to return | 
back and enquire here, whe- 
ther the ſame diſpute may be 
warped alſo to Tragedy, we 
can make no manner of queſti- | 
on, but that Opera's or pieces ' 
of Machine are wot ſubject to | 
therr Juriſdiction, but are whol- 
ly out of the pale of thoſe two 

Men's Territories, fiuce 
they are of a later date, and 
owe therr original to Florence 
in Lorenzo de Medici's trme or 
to the Venetians, who ( as Mr. 
Dryden thinks, might gather 
Poſtſcript to Alhi- - them up from the 


. 6 and Albazius, wrecks of the 
'Grecian and Roman Theaters, 


which were adorn'd with Scenes, 
Muſick, Dances, and Ma- 
chines, eſpecially the Atheni- 

an : 
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an: Which polite Common- 
wealth, tho it was very frugal 
in every thing elſe, according 
to Mr. _ s obſervation, 
yet did tax and afſe of _ 
ſelves, and did expend 
ons _ therr publick Exche 
repreſentation of # gr 
lick "Play, thay all thesr 
Wars coſt them, tho ſometimes 
both Sea and Land were co- 
ver'd with barbarous Foes, 
by whom they were igvaded. 


Ariſtotle, whom all men a- 
gree, to have treated of the 
Stage the firſt and the beſt 
of any Writer, ſastb, that 
ewo things theren are parti- 
cularly to be obſerv'd, which 
are veriiimility aud marvel- 

C 2 louſneſ S, 
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louſneſs, with this difference, 
that m Comedy nothing but 
what retains en verilimilitude 
is to be admitted, whereas 
Preface I6id9, Tragedy doth not 
refaſe the marvellous, or as 
Myr. Dryden calls it, the (ur- 
prizing conduct. However in 
this caſe, great moderation 
the Philoſopher will have uſed, 
fo that if a Min be forc'd to 
intermingle things ſupernatu- 
ral and ſo uſher 1m the Gods, 
it muſt only be on ſome pinch 
of neceſſity : And this 1s the 
ſenſe of that Law and Ordi- 
nance of the old Peripatetique 
Gentleman, which Tadge Hales 
himſelf cannot interpret more 
uprightly. From whence we 
may deduce this Corollary, 
that 
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that Dramatick Poetry zs to 
be thus cſlentially divided : 
Comedy ought to have every 
thing like! 1V and probable, l, Ce 
enly natural aud ordina;” E- 
vents; Opera's which ave 4 
ſpecies, that ſfland 1 opj+ 
fition to the former, 17t ac- 
cept only of extraordinary and 
ſuper-natural Adventures : But 
Tragedy, like the Ariſtotelian 
vertue, 1s to ye ſnudging be- 
trixt them both, being com- 
pounded of marvellouſneſs 
aud pos{tbility. So that hence 
we ſee, the vices and 1mper- 
fections of 4 . Comedy, are 
the vertues and beauties of 
an Opera. Nothing 1s more 
wicked in a4 Comedy than the 
{lipping and alteration of the 
£2 Scene : 
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Scene : But nought is ſo rich 
and excellent 1m an Opera as 
the breaking of all the unities 
of time, place aud action, 1 
mean as the leaps, not only 
from one place of the Earth, 
#0 an other, but from Earth to 
the Empyrean Heav'n, and 
from Heavin to Hell: Whwle 
the ſimple Inhabitants of the 
Lunar Planet little think what 
work we make with them m 
Dorſet-Garden. I « Comedy, 
nothing.1s ſo unmercitully «- 
ſupportable, as to ungigg or 
explicate the Intrigue by # 
Miracle, or by the kind arrival 
of ſome Oeu Z 9 v:11arns: where- 
as im an Opera nothing 3s ſo 
charmingly rav:iſhing, as theſe 
forts of Miracles aud theſe Ap- 
paritions 


| 
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paritions of Divinities, when 
Men have ſome ground and 
reaſon to introduce them. 


From this wide diſlintt:on 
betwixt the nature of Comedy 
and Opera, it may be deter- 
 min'd, that either my Author 
did not underſtand the P. 42. 
right xotzon of Operas, when he 
terms them, ev'n beyoud a litte- 
ral ſenſe, Comedies 1m Mu- 
fique,or elſe he means that p. 45. 
abuſed Conſtitution of them, 
which he himſelf derides, -when 
they are compel d in Muſick 
to negotiate the inferiour and 
cominon affairs of civil Lfe. 
In this . Obſervation he cer- 
taruly ſhakes hands with truth, 
and | am ſure, you, Sir, will 

Cc 4 take. 
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take his (ide : For I, partly, be- 
hieve, that ſhould a Man dril- 
lingly fng aud warble out an 
errand to his Lacquais, the 
Feilow might, perhaps, go, but 


I fancy, he would make more 


haſt 'o Court than to the 
place appornted him mam bis 
metiage, that he might be 
the tirſt to make Friends for 
his Maſter's Eſtate. 


I will not here examine 
my Author's judgment mn ! ng- 
ing, wor the Preference he 
gives the French to the Italian 
Operas, ſuch am attempt 
being extraneous to my un- 
dertaking: But fince he 
damns the very eſſential con- 
ſiitution of this Theatrical En- 
tertarument 


- 
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tertainment , I 
the incivility, I think my ſelf 
engagd to ſee him contra- 
dicted. And I hope, Sir, that 
F-(hall obtain your pardon beth 
for the tediouſnels and the 
unpoliſh'd negle#t of this dil- 
courſe, eſpecially m this 
part of it, mwherem I have 
Jo tew helps, ſeerng I do at 
once plead the cauſe of Friend- 
ſhip, and, perhaps, of good- 
ſenſe : For, this portion of 
the Stage's diverſion being but 
a Novice #7, our Theatre, 
and having juſt receiv'd the 
Royal Approbation and en-- 
couragement, as it would be* 
unmannerly to let any thing 
ſlip the Preſs, that ſo much 
as indirectly ſirikes at the 
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delign, ſo 1 wou'd be as 
ſevere too, and to the de- 


triment of the Ators, wbo 
have been at immenſe char- 
ge im carrying it on, and 
ome of whom of Eminent 
judgment and ſenſe 1 am 
proud to call my Friends. 


All the reaſons,” #herefore, 
whech | can find my Author 
goes U ps , iu ſubverting root 
and branch, the conſtitu- 
tive Principles and founda- 
tion of Operas are two. 
The firſt 5 more general. 
That it is impoſſible for the 
mind of Man to be {incerely 
pleas d, when it bas ſo lit- 
P.42. tle to do, and that 
tho, perhaps, it may be at firſt 


ſurpriz d 
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ſurpriz.d mto ſome delight, © 
yet, afterwards, it preſently 
finks ruto it ſelf, aud be- 
comes tir'd and drooping. The 
other is, that he never ſaw 
an Opera but what to him p. 44. 
appear d fooliſh and contemp- 
tible, either in the diſpofe- 
tio of the ſubjet, or in the 
' compoſure of the Verles. 


In reply to theſe reaſons : 
This principle 15 acknow- 
ledg'd as a Baſis aud Ground- 
work «nw all Arts and . Sci» 
ences, that thoſe who firſt 
invented them, and gave 'am 
all the pertetions requw/ite ta 
thewr Frame, Nature and 
Conſtitution, ought to be 
the \ Supream Dyfators. in 


whoſe 
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whoſe ſteps, all the follow- 
ing Diſciples are to tread : 
Otherwiſe, they tread awry. 
So that, as the Italians did 
firſt pitch apez2 and accompliſh - 
m all it's numbers th:s En- 
tertainment of Operas, who» 
ever undertakes to compoſe 
an Opera, muſt wholly ſquare 
his meaſures to their deſign: 
This my Critick onght to 
have con'ider'd, before he had 
gone, and committed Higt.- 
Treafon againſt one of the 
moſt eſtablith'id and moſt fa- 
mous Laws among. Men of 
Wit, by not having the fear 
of Authority before his Eyes, 
and by contriving ſome new 
Atheiſtical Regulations, ac- 
cording to which he would 
alter 
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alter the ſetled Government. 


But ( it ſeems ) he has rea- 
fon ſo ro do: No Man of 
ſenſe can be taken mith 
things, which have no ſenſe 
in 'ems The mind does not 
fmd matter enough m "em, 
to employ it ſelf about no- 
thing but noiſe and fine 
ſhews : And the Ludgate- 
audience, provided they be 
neither Deaf nor Blind were 
by Predeſtination deviſed to 
be charm'd with theſe ſuper- 
aerial prattices: Myghty Scenes 
and Fuſtian adorn'd with ex- 
travagant Decorations never 
fail,, but operate as certainly 
as 4a Devil, a Fool, aud a 
Frier : And what 1s the effect 

of 
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of all this, but to be praiſed 
by ſuch a Rift-raff is to be 
candenued. 


It was ſaid of the Empe- 
row Trajan when be boaſted 
of his Parthian Trophee be- 
fore the Gods, that he was 

yoo (Cv TEs0F n Avywry 
— thas be regarded a ſound 
. of wards more than real mat- 

ter it ſelf : But whether this 
5s liable to be apply d to Ope- 
ras, 1 will leave it to the 
deciſion of all judicious mes, 
the conſideration both 

of what has been 7 yn 

'd upon this Topick, 
m_ 1 ſhall further add -n 
confutation of the ſecond ar- 
gument. In the uaterim, I wll 


here 
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here put the caſe, that there 
is nothing to be heard, felt, 
or deve but a non-ſen- 
fical ſound : Net, if this found 
be truly Harmonical, whe- 
ther vocal or Inſtrumental, 
or both, men will certainly 
prefer it ſometimes before the 
greateſi, Embelliſhments of 
Wit. Mw{ck, therefore, as 
well as all other polite Arts 
has beeu embracd and che- 
riſh'd by all the moſt glori- 
ous Natrons in the Univerſe, 
aud has receiv d #'s augmen- 
tation proportiouable to the 
augmentations of Empire. I 
have already particulariz'd ' 
1 two immortal and com- 

Natwns, efpecrally 
the Romans, wha not only 
us'd 
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as'd it m their Theaters, but 
# Rehgious matters on the 
greateſt of all days, when 
their Carmina ſeccularia were 
fung with ſo much pomp and 
oſtentation, that the) were 
flyled zur th mum is 

The Hebrews themſelves ( ot 
to ſpeak of the glittering and 


incefſlant uſe of it in therr 
Temple ) . 474 mm Solomons 


time, when that Dominion 
was elevated to it's higheſt 
Akme, and ev'n a note above 
Ela, had" publique trmes of 
joy adorn'd with the magni- 
ticence of muſical perfor- 

mances. And, as 
P cf. ro Ab. My, Dryden has 
T__ remargu'dthat the firſt 
Operas ſeem'd to be delign'd 
by 
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by the Italians for the Cele- 

bration of Princes Marriages, * 
or days of Univerſal rejorceng, 
whereof he gives us an inſtance 
im Guarint's Paſtor hdo ; So 
the Song of Songs, ( as our 
Learned Church-men long ago 
expreſid it) © is a kind of 
« Divine Paſtoral, or Marri- 
« age Play, conſiſtimg of di- 
« vers Atts and Scenes : Or 
* 4 ſacred Dialogue ( by way 
© of Opera )) with many m- 
* terlocutory paſſages. Firſt - the 
«Bride comes in, and ſaith, 
« Let him kiſs me with the 
« kifles of his Mouth : Ther 
« the Bridegroom, I have com- 
« pard thee, O my Love, 
* toa Troop of Horſes, &c. 
« After which he witharaxs 
« hin:- 
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« bymſelf, and fits at hu re- 
« paſt, leaving the Bride with 
« her Companions, as it were 
« alone upon the Stage, who 
« thus ſpeak to her, We will 
« make thee Borders of Gold 
« and Studds of Silver, 6c. 


But to come nearer home, 
and to give a taſt of our own 
times, Balets have ever been m 
vogue 1m France, Spain has 
#5 Bull-fealts, the Moores 
thberr Zambra's, the Ger- 
mans therr Wirchafts, being 
pieces compord of Maſcarad:s, 
Balets, and Songs, the Court 
of Savoy it's Sapates, and none 
of theſe Entertainments but 
has Mulick for an eflential 


Ingredient. 
Can 
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Can we, then, think, that 
Actions, tho long, of Dra- 
matique My{ick to be un- 
grateful, aud ſure to put the 
audience to the moſt \-— So 
Agonies of yawning ? Can we 
ſuppoſe the moſt delicate Peo- 
pl, ha ever yet Iivd upon 

rth Þ be Sots and heavy 


Ideots * Can we 1majine them 
to be weary of an haprineſs 


of terry own CONtLVAance, aud 
to be as great I'g0lS 45 £2 
Apo! tate 4! 7H, V,/} Were 
cloy d. wito tho fol inciiy, and 
left th:s/ own Havitatiuns 2 


Toward Fo. '» 4x" Watth; a [08 
and compleat a. quielcence of 
mind, it is neceſjury, thi: all 
the powers of our Souls, ve 
adequately fild with Plea- 
{ure, 
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ſure, and he rapt np mito an 
Eternal Enjoyment. There 
muſi be no interfering Accs- 
dent, to break it off. The 
trance muſt be incftable, and 
what (:gnifcs it, ſo 1t be a 
Trance, whether it be agree- 
able to the Catholick . mea- 
ſures of ſenſe or reaſon? I 
confeſs, Mr. Cowley ſays, 
that Wit ſhould not be layd 
too thick, but diſcreetly ma- 
nag'd and ſcatter d up and 
down : But for my ſhare, I 
do not think, this notion 7zs 
extenſive t the divertiſe- 
ments of the Eye or Ear: 
And I fancy a Lady much 
more richly dreſi'd in a Gown 
all laid oer with Jewels, than 
with here and there one, nice- 
ly ſcituated. The 
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The Thomiſts mill have 
the fruition of the Divinity 
to conſiſt ſolely im an AQ of 
the Underſtanding, which 
they call Vition : But the Sco- 
teſts 1n an Act of the Will, 
which is Love : And the Tho- 
miſts ſeem to have the better 
of the argument, becauſe ſee- 
mg the operation 1m which our 
perfecteſt happineſs ts found- 
ed, muſt he the perfecteſt ope- 
ration, and ſeeing that of the 
intellectual is more perfect 
than that of the ſenſitive part, 
it 15 apparent, that the ope- 
ration of this fruition muſt le 
1m the Intellectual Part only. 
But tho I queſtion not but that 
both im th upſhot may be 
brought to an accommoda- 
tion, 
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tion, according to the Max- 
imes of the new Philoſo- 
phy, which holds all ſenſa- 
tions not to be realities er- 
ther in the ſenſes or the ob- 
jects of them, but to fnb{iſt 
folely m the perception. 1 
ſay, 1 do not care, whether 
the Pleaſure ſprings from et- 
ther part, provided I have 
the Pleaſure : Tho, perhaps, all 
that reſults from Harmony, 
ariſes from the Concord, 
bears to own Souls, which 
ſome have opin'd to be Har- 
mony. 


I know, ſometimes, onr ſenſe 
of ſeeing 1s affefled to that 
with the Harmony 

or Beauty of Colours, and 
Our 


ao 
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our hearing with that of 
ſounds, that ſome have prov'd 
too frail for the enjoyment, 
and have become maddiſh 
with the (ſuperlative Phea- 
fare. And to this canſe may 
be aſcribd the extravagant 
joys of the Italian Theatre, 
where the Compoſers of the 
Muſick of the Opera, en- 
deavorr to end the Scenes of 
the principal Afors, wth 
ſuch Airs as not only draw 
the applauſes of the whole 
Theatre, when Beniflmo #5 
beard from a thouſand Mouths 
at once, but have ſometimes 
tranſported /ome Gentlemen 
beſides themſelves and thesr 
Wits by the charming wvorces 
of therr Young _ ” 
that 
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thus they have cryd ont, 
while they lean over from their 
Galleries, Ah Cara! mi 


Butto, mi Butto, us vf they 


were about to precipitate them- 
ſelves down mm the extalies, 
tuto which they were rapt 
by theſe divine voices. 


This, I think, Sir, enough 
to offer 1m contradiction to 
the firſi reaſon of my Cri- 
tick : The ſecond does with- 
out any exception or dil- 
penſation condemn every par- 
ticular Opera, he ever yet 
ſaw, both as to the diſpo- 
ſal of the main ſubjeft, and 
the compoſition of the ver- 
ſes; I will not here ob- 
jet to him Lovigis _ 

ww. 
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wherem he franckly avows,P- 5 
himſclf hath found inimi- 
table things, nor any of the 
Illuſtrious Atchrevements m 
this kind of the Italian 
Maſters : I will only bring 
our Alb. and Albanius m- 
to his conſideration, which not 
only for the amuſſitated ma- 
nagement of the \{ubje&t-mat- 
ter, and the ingenious con- 
trivance of the verſthcation, 
but for the great and God- 
like Argument, for the He- 
roique deſign of it's Inſtru- 
&ion, for the admirable and 
ſumptuous performance m the 
ſweetneſs of the Mulick, mn the 
Harmonique Movements and 
Foftures, im the richneſs of 
the Habits, and the Beau- 
d ty 
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ty of the Machines and 
Decorations, we may op- 
pole 4m competition with 
any thing, that ever Paris 
or Venice t ſelf did yet 
ſee. Nowwithflauding the ge- 
neral deſign 15 but as yet in 
a State of Probation. 


The Argument is both 
according to and beyond 
#be Poets own Heart, both 
bitterally true and ſuper-ua- 
#urally Hiſtorical. The mi- 
raculous Reſtauration aud 
Deiiverances of the two Roy- 
al Eruthers, with the Apo- 
theolis of ew late Immortal 
and cheriſh dd Monarcy. The 
Inſtruction ealic and frefy 
m our Memories, Treaſon 
defeated 


j 


— > — 
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defeated by the Almighty, and 
his Vice-gerents preſervd. We 
are not conſtrain'd ike our 
Neighbour V:t:ons, ro fergn 
Poetical Tales : }'o have dat- 
ly new-ſubjects for Operas 
ſet bef,"e our Eyes, and we fee 
ours atted firſt on the true 
Theatre of the World. 


To conduct ſublime, yet no 
great chaſins 7: it, but ſuch as 
rather ſeem to heighten than 
(trut the minds of the audtence. 
The Verſes pure,fluent audhll'd 
with 2 Coloftial and Bliisful 
Cadence, nothing m our Lan- 
£#age, yet EXtant tC, COMP: arable to 
it. ind we can find but one and 
twen ry Apo! rophe FE I mean 
of diſtin Woods ) as the 

d 2 whole 
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whole Series of the verſe. 


This was a Way of writing 
fr/t obſery d and introduc'd by 
Mr. Waller : And without this, 
the contrivance of Operas could 
never ftand. And-as there 1s 4 
tweetncts m the muddle, ſo ts 
there at the end of the verſe, 
which 1s chicfly caus'd by the 
Diil\llable aud Triſlyllable 
Rhwiics, tate) mich us d 11 Our 
SOINZS, 4114 DOITOW originally 
from the Itatans, for, it 1s ge- 
n-rallyof the C aftutia C na- 
ture of ail Italian verſes,of what 
VI10M1-PCY of I) 1140S IHOE SEV they 
be, to have ie ACCC upon the 
Pcnultima. Tore a;c rome, 1m- 
deed. Tl) ich the ) call / AI ucciol1 
or ſlippery worſes, that lay it 
HDOR 


SD 
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upon the Ante-penultima, ther 
hnal Cadcuce ruuning {witt: 
Il hereof we have many exam- 
ples in this Engluth Opera, as 
being natur.ully Compenble 7o 
it's Conſtirution, as muy be 
prov d by th:s inftance. 


The Italians, as they have 
preſerv'd many things of the Las 
tine through their Whole 
Tongue, ſo have they retain'd @ 
ſort of verſes, nuam'd Sciolti, 
without Rhyme : Wherem that 
excellent Traduttion of Virenl's 
Aacis is written by Hannibal 
Caro, from whom, I am of opi- 
nion, Sir, that that great man 
of your- name; whoſe enlarged 
Genius, you mherit, ſeparated 


from the unhappy and tatal ma / 


d 3 li; V1I7iC 
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lignities, which belong'd to that 
Age, took his deſign. The body 
of the work con/iſts of Heroique 
verſes of eleven Syll ables, but he 
fometimes mixes the Sdruccioli 
of twelve, and then principally, 
when he makes the Gouils to ſpeak 
as im the Sybill's Anſwer in the 
Sixth Book. 
Verrano 1 Teucri al regno di Lavinio, 
Di ci& r* af 4o. Ma benfſtoito defier vi 
$i penteranno. Guerre, guerre horri bilt 
Sar gere ne veggio, & picn di ſangue 1 
Teverc. 

As to the performance, I will 
os inquire whether our Engliſh 
voices are ſo fine and fit for 
things of this nature : I will ra- 
ther ſuſpend my judgment wth 
my Author, remembring, that 
things cannot as firſt receive 
them 


The Pretacc. 
their ultimate perfection, qui 
non eſt hodic, cras magis ap- 
rus erit and that there 1s a 
ſtrife among Muticians as well 
as Men of all other Profetſions: 


py 1 - \ P "\ [ \ \ 
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I will not ſtrain im com- 
mending the vitton of the Ho- 
nours -f the Garter, 1m which 
we ſec the Glories of our Au- 
ouſt Prince with all the leſler 
Deities about him. 


Diviſum Imperium cum Jove 
Crzlar habe. 


Neither will I mention the 
Peacock which had the Samil 


' ſeen 
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ſeen ( who ſtamp'd rt's Pour- 
traiture «pon thetr Coins, 
becauſe Juno, to whom .1t was 
dedicated, was by them ado- 
red ) they would not ouly have 
If or(l: ipped her but the Bird too, 
and, perhaps, more the Birds 
very Pourtraict. She, mdeed, 15 
appornted by the Poets to con- 
vert the Eyes of \rgus m the 
Peacock's Train : But here the 
Spectator does will» for his Eyes 
to look upon the Bird zt wolf, 
as being as rare 4 light, as 
when it was firſt traninorted 
from the Parbariins rnto 
Greece, at which time /lian 
tells us, that among the Athent- 
ans it was nos to be ſeen with- 
out Money. 


I wil 
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I will not enlarge, Sir, upon 
theſe Occurrences, becanſe they 
have already betray d me into 
a great de.il of Pedantry, rL0 
I have made it my ſcope all a- 
long to Rep Al as gre. 4 d1t- 
tance as {| could from the A- 
no:11mous Trantlator, who 
ſome aa)s TL put forth theſe 
Stave ktjays. I will ſay nothing 
im derogotion of hrs Traductt- 
On, 701 build my onn Repu- 
tation pou the ruins of ano- 
ther Mans ; Butt dont doubt, 
that if he |. ponder d more, he 
won'd he more throughty un- 
derſtood bis Author, and a [it- 
tle WiOYe Pa1ns wou'd have bet- 
ter ſpoke his Acquaintance. 
mith honeſt ll. Lilly. 


And 
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And now, Sir, I think I 
have been \ufhciently guilty 
of the Vice the Greeks call'd 
& T0 4! Tone oe ! x MF 0 have 
tryd to what a /degree you 
ſtand poſletsd of the great 
VEeriues of PCr feverance and 
long-ſuffering, /o 2s that it's 
high time $6 mae an end, leaſt 
[ e pea d : rith quiſto non a 
la ſtoria 17t1era, perche non 
gli fu in{ignata la tine. Where- 
fore I ſhall leave all I had to 
ſay about Enpicurins, to my An- 
notations : It be;yg an infinite 
work to difpute concerning (um- 
mum bonum, of which So- 
crates affirms im h;s Fcclefiaſti- 
cal Fiftory, ther? were three 
hundred ſeveral Opinions. 
This 15 all I have to add, that 
Epicurus 
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Epicurus had a Garden, and 
| an that Garden ſfiood a Tree of 
[ Knowledge : But m the Bark 
| fit was WTIT, by ſome Lycur- 
2us or other, 4 Noli me tan- 


- w ® 


[ am, 
Sir, 
Your Mot Humble, 


Mott Agectionate, 
Moſt Obliged Servant. 
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Px 43- line 9. ddeatar a, p.q8.1.2. read 
made ,p.63-1.1.de. no daubt,p.6g. 1. 18.r. 
caluniate,p 57-1.6.r. with which 9.1. 10. 
for than us there, r.there can, p.83. 1.23. r. face, 

.85.1.8. r. innocent, p.g0.l.18.r. cotten, p. 35. 

10.r.twinges and pinches, p. $9.1. 2. for then, 
r. thee, ibid. 1.12. r. Auanes p $8 1.11. for ten, 
r. 4, ib.1.22. r. laudable, p.gg.l.3.r. contravible, 

, 1041.18... be became,p.13 5.1.16. r. Tergity- 
” 1131.20. r.Thoftes, p.1 1 51.1.1. hoy- 
rid,ib.l.11.r. Alcmeon,p.118.L19. r. that the it, 
8c. px123-1-2.1-an, p-129.12.r. oft ? p. 130- 
1.6. r. raizate, p-131.1.24. for theirs, r. other's, 
p-1 33-1.8.r. ber, ih. 1.g.r. Filt,p.135,l.1.r.Ca- 
millas,3b.l. 12.1.£76,56.1.1 4. for bring,r.us,p.14 1. 
L x.r. ftarry, p-144 11. for bate,r.ca |, p 145. 
1.9.rſublimi,p.1454.! or. parkiing,p-1 551-4. 
r.thee. e art the matcrial Errours, which 
hue iſcapd the Prefs, except ſome few Literal 
ones, the Principal whereof I leaue to bt correfied 
by the Reader, in page 102, 106, I 14, 115, 
117, and 14%» 
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 _ MISCELANY 
DISCOURSES. 


$ Of TRAGEDY. 


T is my Opinion, that the 
French excel inWorks of the 
Thearrez and I believe, I 
ſhou'd not flatter Corneile, 

if to many of his Trege<ies I gave 
Prebeminence Over e of 
Antiquity. I know, the Artie: 
Tragic Poets have had Admirers 
inall Ages; but I queſtion whe- 
ther this Lofrineſs, both of Place 
and Wir, aſcribd 'em by theſe 
To make us believe that So- 
Sbocles and Emnripides are as admi- 
B rable, 


(2) 
rable,as they tell us, we muſt funcy 
many avore . things in their own 
Works;. than WE- can learn 
from their Tranſlators, and in my 
ming, words and- Langnage 
muſt claim a conſiderable portion 
in their Beauty, 

Through Pt cs of their 
moſt Renowned, and moſt Partial 
Adorers, {methinks) I ſee, and 
percerve, that Grandear, Magni- 
ficence, and chiefly Digriey, 
were things very /trle known by 
'em : They were a parcel of Good 
Wizz coop'd up- itt 4 narrow F am- 
ly of 2 tmall: Common-weatrh, to 
whom a: Necefſhrom Liberty ferv'd 
inſtead of at manner of Things. 

Put'em upon repreſenting the 


Majeſty of a great Honarch, they » | 


knew not ſcarcely how to enter on / 


fuch an «nknown Grandenr : 

_ were {0 u&d and afbjeted 

to baſe and mear Objets,chat they 

could hardly «void them.  - 
"Tis true, theſe Wires, diſtaſting} 


ſuch 


(3) 
ſach- Objects, ſometimes hreav'd 
'emſelves up to ſomething wor- 
derful and ſablime : bur then, they 
wou'd be ever bringing fo many 
Gods and Goddeſſes into their Tra« 
gedies,that 2 man could 'meer with 


_— or Humane In 
'em: at was Grear, was Fas 


balons 3 what was Natwral, Was 
Poor and crawling. 

In Corneille, Height and Ora 
dewr is known by. it ſelf : The 
F ioures he uſes,are handſom, when 
he has a mind to rrim it with ſome 
Ornament ; but generally , he 
__— thoſe extravagant Sallies, 
and goes not Oo hung in the 
Heavens for (ſomething to ſer off 
that which is already conſiderable 
enough on Earch : He thinks it 
ſufficient to make a right entrance 
into things ; -and the f! and juſt 
Image , he gives us, of them, 
makes that rue Impreſſion, which 
Men of 70d ſenſe love to receive. 

In effec, moſt admirable every 

D 2 where 


| (4) 
where is Nature: And when 


Men have recourſe to that firange - 


and borrowed Splendor, where- 
with they think to embe/liſb Ob- 
jets, Any aca Cayfey 
fron, that they do not know 
Prepriety and true Nature. 
Hence proceed the greateſt part 
of Our Figares and Compariſons, 
which I cannot approve of, un- 
le(s they come very ſel/{om, un- 
les they be alt noble, and 
altogether j»f : Otherwiſe , by 
this /abtile dexteriry,they ſeek a di 
verſion, to turna Man's 

away from the rhings , which 
themſelves do nor Sm. IM (_- 
what-ever Beauty ſemile's may 
have, they «gree much better 
with an Epc Poem thana Tr ra 
In an Epic Poem the mind 
jeſt burrin 2 Tragedy, the 
Subjeft ; but, in a y, 
Soul being f«l of thought, and 
crowded with Paſſion, not 
y move at the meer glirrering 


2 Simnlitude. To 
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To return to thoſe Ancients, 
from whom our Diſcourſe has 
inſenſibly qo and that we 
may do 'em Juſtice, we muſt con- 
feſs,that they have ſacceeded much 
better in expreſſing the Qualities 
of their Heroes, t in deſcri- 
bing the AMagnificence of great 
Kings. A confas'd Idea, of the 
Glories of Babylon, did rather 
ſpoil than exalr their Imagination : 
Bur their Wir could noe commit 
any miſtake as to Strength, Con- 
ftancy, Juſtice and Wiſdom,where- 
of they had evermore Examples 
before their Eyes. Their ſen(e 
being diſengag'd from Pride, in a 
mean (ort of Comn on-wealth, left 
their Reaſon more free to conli- 
der Men by themſelves. 

Thus nothing diverced them 
from ſtudying Humane Nature, 
from applying their minds to the 
Knowledye of Vices and ertxes, of 
Genius s and inclinations. By this 
means,they learnt to frame their 
B3- Cha- 


(6) 

Cyratkrs to well, that a man 
camuiot with.'em to be more juſt 
according to the ave, wherein 
ey liv'd. Tho we may be fatisfi- 
ed wit kzowing perlons by their 
A7ons, yet Corneille did beleive, 
it was -oe excuph to make them 
£7, he went to the very bottom 
of their Sos, to find out the 
Principle of their actions, he de- 
{cended into their hearts, to ſee 
the pagions form'd, and to di/co- 
ver what was molt bidacn in 
et Actions. 

As for the anrtiene Tragique 
Poets, either they negle:# the 
paſſions, to keep cloſer to the 
exact —— of Paſſages, or 
elſe they bring in grave 7 atkers, 
even in the mid{t of pinches 
and perturoarions , and will 
rell you larch'd Semences, when 
you are to expect Deſpair and 
Trowble. 

Corneille robs us of nothing of 
what paſſes, but brings every 

Action 


"a. 


] 
| C7) 
| A. 4Hon unto. View: "x" = as Aecency 
Mif5+. Yer dil tO his Thaughs, 
giveSall the event It requires, 
* conducting Narare without per- 
9a, or Mt - it too much 


Wt, = pon berbaroxs, he 
Fn prand- off from the Awticns 
Theatre: He has mollifid the 
hborrour of its ſcene, by certain 
tenderneſ:;:s Ot Love judicioutly 
diſtributed ': ut; hes has taken 
ho] lets care, tQ Hy-weFory _—_— 
and orgy 16 08 
| je-ts, not pO from 
thoſe rue Paſſions , which it 
ſhou'd feel, to thoſe lirrle trou- 
bleſome Sis which, tho' varied 
2 hundred times, [never | cealc 
being always the ſame. 

What Praiſes ſoever 1 pive 
this Excellent Author, I do not 
ſay, that his pieces are the only, 
that - deſerve applanſe upon the 
Frexch T heatre. The French have 
been taken jvith .4tryone, -$0- 

B 4 pheniſba, 
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mh, whoſe 
r 
ade tho: 
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eng ſe to ay that never a- 
ny Nation could diſpate with 
{. ours ] the advantage of excelling 
in Tragedies. 


As to thoſe of the [ruliens, 
they are hardly worth mention- 
ng 3 to neme 'em only is enough 
—to clog a Man: Their Feaſt of 
Perer would kill the patienteſe 
Soul upon Earth, 'tis ſotireſom 3 
and never did I (ee ir, but 1 withe 
the Anthbor of that Piece Thund:r- 
ſtricken with his Atheiſt. 

There are four or five Engliſh 
Traggdies where, in good truth, 
many things ought to be re- 
trench'd ; and with this Curtai- 
ling they wou'd be render'd a!- 
cogether exact and compleat. 


In 


(9) 


In all thereſt you can ſee no- 
thing but matter without form 
and diſgeſtion, an heap of con- 
fuſed events : And without con- 
fideration of places or times, 
without any regard to decency; 
their cruel = delight to ſee 
Blood and Wounds and moſt 
direful Murthers. 

Of theſe things to take away 
the horror, by Recitals and by 
relling Stories, as is usd in 
France, this 1s to rob the People of 
the ſight of what affe&ts'em molt. 

Men of ſenſe do diſallow of this 
Cuſtom, eſtabliſhe perchance on 
no very civil and humane- ſenſe 
in the Minds of Men: but it is 
an Antient Habit and way,where- 
in the Nations Taſt in general. 
takes place over the delicacy of 
particular Perſons. . 

To ie is ſo trivial a thing a- 
mong the Engii/h, that to move 
them there is need of Ideas and 
Images more rs than death 

5 if 
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itſelf: Upon which accuunt the 
French do reproach 'em for alluw- 
ing 100 much to their ſenſes inthe 
tre. Onche other hand che 
French mult take that twirting VE- 
ry kindly from them , in that 
ICy pals into the other exrremuy, 
when they admire ſuch Tragedics, 
as have lirtle fine ſofrneſſes, which 
make no ' very /rrong Impreſſhon 
upon the mind. Sometimes their 
Hearts, being very ill ſatisfied 
withazendermeſs, which has been 
ili-formed, they (eek for a farther 
emotion in the ating of the Play- 
ez. Sometimes they will have 
the Ator be more: anſported than 
the Poer, and /end (ome fary and 


deſpair tO A mean agitation and rv 
common 4, gief, 
Ina word, that which " 
to be render, 1s only /weer 5 what 
is to Create piry,only cauſes rend- 
erxeſ;: A meer emotion (erves in” 
ſtead of a ſeizure, and Aſ/toniſh- 
mers of Horror. ; 

Something 


(11) 


Something, that as profound 
and /earcbing, is wanting. to-our 
"Srnriments : And the the Paſſron,bdng ' 
rouchr bat by batves,'- excites only 
= fett motions mr 'our'' Souls , 
. ich — chem in 

er proper feat, nor yer ray/c 'em 
epuburenidads 10 red ©." 
BELA SULRRD, ESO 


$ Of COMEDY. 


2A” S | to Comedy, which oughe© 
t,repreſenc Life in ordina- 
and. common Converſation, the 

þ have altogether wheel dit 
upon Galaztry in imitation of he 
Spemards, not conlidering, that 
the Axes made it:itheir whole 
dedneſs tO repreſent aa ear Life 
according to the azyer ſti ty of Hu- 


-mmors; and t thaggthe Spaniards, tO 
follow hog n proper bent and 


Genias, have only  deſcrib'd and 
Painced.0 


ut the Lyfe, that is lead 
as 
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at Madrid in their Intrigzes and 
Adventieres. 

I confe(s"+bis fort of work, 2- 
mong the Anrienrs, might have 
had a much more Noble Air, and 
more Gallant : But this was ra- 
ther the faxlr of thoſe Ages than 
the faule of thoſe Anthors. Now- 
adays the greater part of our Po- 
etzare aNurle acquainted with the 
manners, as they in. thoſe times 
knew what Galantry was. You 
wou'd ſwear, there are no more 
Coverons Rognes now living, no 
more fpend-thrifts, no more 
good natur'd Men, of an humor | 

t for Society, no more- People | 
naturally peeviſh, gloomy; and 
auſtere; as if Madan: Nature 
was chang'd, and ten had: worn 
our theſe ſeveral Impreſſions. Now 
under the very /ame Charatter 
they are all repreſented, whereof 
I know no reaſon, unleſs it be 
this, that the Women in owr dates 
have —_ __—_— 

t 


a Mt. 
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that there ought to be no Cree 
rxres but Galants inthe World. 

I muſt acknowledge, that the 
Madrid Wu: are —_—_ more frait- 
ful in Invemion than the French 
Sparks: For which reaſon, the 
Cn __— —_ the 
greateſt part of their Sabjes, 
which they have crowded with 
«moroxs Or tender Diſcourſes, and 
wherein they have put more &«- 
galarity and likely-hood. The cauſe 
ts, for that in Spain, where the 
women are ſeldom or never ſeen, 
the Poet's imaginetion is (pent in 
langenious Waies tO bring the Lovers 
together into. the /ame place ; 
whereas in France, where a 
liberty of Commerce is ſettled, the 
Author s greateſt delicacy is em- 
ploy'd in the tender and lovely 
expreſſions of Thoughts, 

'Tis riot long ſince [ let me 
ſee ]a Lady of Quality, in Spain, 

che Romance of Cleoparrs : 
And happening, after along nar- 
ration 


(14) 
ration of Advezrares, to fall up- 
on'a very curious ahd nice cen- 
ver/arion, berwixt a Lover.and his 
Atijtreſs, that had an equa! patii- 
on one for the other: God bleſs 
ae, laies the! Whar a: World of 
Pit 15 here 11 wapley d? What fignify 
All theſe fine diſconrſrr, when they 
are cot borh tagerber? The pleaGne 
Eſt Rifiex5on Was this, that ever 1 
heard'in all my Life: And Ca/pre- 
net,tho aFrench-man,ought tohave 
remember'd, thar, to Lovers barn 
under a Sn much -burerthen that 
of Spam, Words were nſeltfs 
"on Cech eccaſives: But this La 
dies govd ſenſe would never be 
rectivd in the Ordinary Galan- 
tries att IS, here 
aA man may ipedara rvor/and times 
'of a - paſſion, before - can be 
once believ'd, and be whole years 
making compa, before he 
can meet with the happy niinute 
of putting a period to his tor- 
ment. oy IE $ 1 6 > 
132.4 Aoliere s 


(15) 

Aoliere's Coy Lady 15 made 
2 ridiculous Character in the ring 
ic (elf, as well as mm the Terms, 
to be loath to take the Romer: 
by the rai/, when he is abour 
creating the ſerious affair of Mar- 
riage With her P-rents : Butir 
had not been a falſe delicacy with 
a Galant, to evpett his Declarati- 
on, and what-ever comes by de- 

, in a procedure of Ga- 
antry. 

As for Regalarity and Yeriſinili- 
txde, 'tis no wonder, we meet 
with 'em le/s among the Spani- 
&rds, than among the French : As 
all theSpamſ1rGalantry came from 
the Moors,there fill remains in't 
ſome reliſh of Africa, unknown 
ta 9rber nations, and too extra» 
ordinary tobe accommodared to the 
Exactnels of Rules. 

To this add, that an old im- * 

reſlion of X night-erramry,vehich 
bo the aſcendant over al} Spain, 
Cots 64s the minds of the Cavet:- 

F rs 
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ers to mighty ſily adventures, 
The Young Ladies, on their parts, 
in their very child-bood, draw in 
this Arr from the books of "Chi- 
alry,& the fabulous priecle-prattle 
of rhe old women about them. So 
thac with the ſame Ideas do borh 
the Sexes fill their minds: And 
ann; the Men and Women 
k upon the ſcr«ple of an amo- 
FOUS extravagance as 4 pitiful Cold- 
neſs, unworthy of their a(ſion, 
Though Love, in »e Countrey 
what-ever, :«kes very good and 
accurate meaſures, yes (till this I 
will fy, that it hath nothing 
very extravagant 1n France, Ev 
ther in the manner of it's ing, 
or in the ordinary events, whic 
it produces. Thar, which is call'd 
« true paſſion, has much adoe to 
preſerve it (elf from being Laxghe 
at : For the People of Quality, be 
ing engaged in ſeveral cares and 
employs, never devoce their 
rhoughts tO it, as the —_ 
®) 


(7 ) 


do amidſt the f ing/oriow eaſe of 
Madrid, where no motion is but 
what proceeds from Love. | 


+ Is the French Ioutifits, which I reader is 
Virgil's Language, Ignobile Otiur. Georg, 
lik. 4- 


Ar Paris, the continual hurry 
of the Court ties men up to the 
Fun&ion of a charge, or elſe the 
deſign of an employment keeps 
them awake, fortune prevailing 
over the Miſtre/rin a place, where 
the Cuſtom is for a man to prefer 
what is his wrrereſ# before what 
he Loves: And the Ladies, who 
are to regulate 'emſelves accord- 
ingly, have more Galantry than 
pa/ſ:on, and beſides do make «/e 
of their Galantry tO dive into 
hntrigues. 

Very ſew are there but are 
fway'd by vanity and mmrereff and 
{o the concerns jogg on the better 
O' both (1des, they interchangeably 
make »/« o' one of the other, 
they 
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they of their Galans, and their 
Galants of them, to get ther own 
ends. 
Love never fails of intruding 
mto the Company of this Intereſt, 
bur he ſeldom becomes it's Head 
or Matter. For the condat , 
wiuch Men are oblig'd to keep in 
their Afairs » does adapt and 
faſhion 'em to ſome regulariry in 
their Pleaſures, or at leaſt diftan- 
ces them from any Extravagant 
——_ 

In Spainto Live, is to Lowe : 
What they call Love in France, Is 
only to ralk of Love [| in propriety 
of ſpeaking] and to mix vain Ga- 
lantries with the ſentiments of 
Ambition, 

Theſe differences being conſi- 
dered, no Man can think it 
{tran 7e, that the Sp.emfh Comedy, 
which is nothing ele but the re- 
prelencation of . wh Adventures, 
thoy'd have as li:rle regularity as 
the Adventures themſelves nor 
any 
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any more can he adtwre , thar 
the Comedy among the Frerch, 
vw hich docs not ſftrey from their 
Uiages , ſhou'd keep up thoſe 
Keſpetts in the eatation of 
their Amors, as they commonly 
keep in the Amours ebemſelves. 1 
confels, good ſenſe, which ought 
to be a Native of all Countreys in 
the World, does eſtabliſh certain 
things, which in 0 part can be 
withal diſpenſed, Yet it's an hard 
matter, 0' my word, not to al- 
101 mc! 0 Curon ; fince Arie 
ro:le himſelf, m his Arr of Poetry, 
ſometimes places Perfettion in 
what was believ'd and thought 
better at Athens, and not in what 
was really the moſt perfcet. 
Comedy hath no more Privi- 
ledge then the Laws,which oughe 
al to be founded upon Jr/r:ce, 
yer nevertheleſs have particular 
diſcriminations according to the 
different Genir: of the People, 
that make them. And if a m_ 
e 


(20) 
oy obliged to hve = Air 
of 2niguity, if he is to 

the pee A of Hero's, - = = 
dead two thouſand years ſince, 


Stage, how can he nor follow the 
humors, and fit himſelf to the 
manners Of thoſe now alive, when 
he ents to their Eyes that 
which they do every day them- 
ſelves? 

\ Yer whac Authority ſoever 
Cuſtom « pleas'd to aſſume, yer 
ungoubredly reaſon holds the 
Primary Rightsz but it s exatneſs 
oughtnotto be harſh and rigid. 
For, in things deligned purely 
for Pleaſure, as Comedy is, it IS 
unkind and troubleſome [CP enſlave 
a Man to an axſtere order, and to 
begin with the Rack in Subjetts, 
where we only ſeek for aiwtcr- 


$% A 
OF 
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—— 


$ Of the 1ralian COMEDY. 


Ou have heard what I had 

to ſay of the French and the 
Spaniſh Comedy : I ſhall now tell 
ou my Thoughts of the Italian. 
ſhall not Toeak of Amyntas 
Paſtor Fido, Phillis, Cyrus , and 
other Comedies of the liks Na- 
ture. A Man muſt underſtand the 
graces of the Jralian Tongue a 
t deal berrer than I do: for, 

10 I am charm'd with Amymas 


more than any Iralian, 'tis 
| py I make a thorough pathge 


into the Toon Wo - 4 
ft s More [har 
hes the Y=ſ-.On the cwher hand, 
in this diſcourſe I defign to ſpeak 
of Comedy, as it is ordinarily ſeen 
upon the Stage. That which is 


ſhewn up and down in France, of 


the Italian Theatre, is not pro- 
| perly 


(22) 
perly Comedy,fince it has notrue 
Platform - the ſubjet has no liga- 
ment tO tye the parts together ; 
nothing of Charatter is well kepr, 

-nor of Compoſition, whereby an 
happy wit is well guided, ar leaft 
according to fome"rnies of art : 
Bur it is only +2 kind of :iU!-ma- 
nag d conſort among mary Actors, 
where every body ſupplies and' 
provides of himſelf, what he 
judges fir for his proper Per/os : 
"Tis (in ſhort -d to ſpeak my 
mind) a medly and heap of im- 
pertinent 7wmeable Words in 
the mouths of [namorats's, and 
cartedly foolitl1 Buff oonerzes in 
thoſe of Zan, 

You can ſee nothing of rr«e 
Tudgment any where, but falſe 
wit, which reigns either in very 
beavenly-mindea thoughts, aS Suns, 
Stars and Elements, or ih an 
afftectation of MNarjvereſs and 
plain-dealing, that has nothing 
of 17110 nature. 

I 
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T- confeſs the Bufſoons are i»: 
imirable: and among the hundreds 
of Imitators or Poft gr Lt I 
miy uſe fuch a wotd'] that F 
have ſeen, there has not one 
come near reſembling them in 
their Grimaces, their mortons,their 
agility, their Fears of Afivity, 
their ciſpoſition-to change their 
Faces as they pleaſe. ſ know 
not whether the AM1miand Par- 
tommy among the Antients had 
any great Advantage over them; 
tho we read very wor:4rou; things 
of 'em. Tis certaina Man mult 
leve fuch waggiſh jeſting and 121- 
h:ppy Merime nt to be really af- 
fected with what he hears. He 
mult alſo be of a very grave and 
con poſed humor, not to lauch ar 
what he fees: And "would be 


atoo-roo-much afefted morſe, [s, 
not to be pleaſed at their 4A:ng, 
tho a Man of a delicare Ear 
would nor rake any pleaſure in 
their dr/courſc: 


All 
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All reprefem ations, wherein 
fhaty +. Bon oo age 
ome at the long-run, bur yet 
fail not to ſwprize and be agreea- 
ble ſometime before they y= 
troubleſome, as Bufſoons divert 
a Man of ſenſe only by whiles and 
iuterims, The Art is to put a ſrop 
to it in due time, and not allow 
= neo m_ the 
emeſs 0 n coxrſe, 
and to the Idea of TS 
Natxre. This Oeconomony, as it is 
deſiderated, (0 is to be defired 
TIP 
y: e firſt diſtaſt 1s 
follow'd by a nll ply much 
more weariſoms and the YLariery 
inſtead of refreſhing you, brings 
only anew fort of Drooping. 

In few words, when you have 
been moſt anmercifaily tired with 
the Bafoons, that have ſtaid roo 
long on the to complear your 
ruin the Amoroxzs hot-ſpurs ap- 
pear: This, -in my _— 


(25) = 
the laſt and «1 oe Puniſhment that 
can be inflited on a judging Per- 
Ge, an] 4 II or 
eater reaion to ready 

an death to the patience of 
hearing them out, than Boc aliny's 
Lacedemunianhad, when he pre+ 
ferr'd the Gibber before that los 

and tedious Reading the War 0 

Pſa in Gaicciardin's Hiſtory . 
If ſome one, that is overfond of 
Life can wearher-oue ſo mortal a 
Laſſitude , inſtead of recovering 
himſelf by ſome pleaſurable diver- 
fion, he no change, but pre- 
ſently meets with another dread- 
ful bus neſs, which makes him 
deſpair, and think of nothing buc 
a State of Separation, and that is 
the Door. To deſcribe well the 
folly of «Do&or,Iknow,it muſt be 
done in ſuch ſort, that he rn 
all his diſcourſe and Converſa- 
tion upon the fctence, wherewith 


he i / | even in the worſt 
_ A 


. rg Ones _ ws n—_ 
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lenſe of the word ; ] and that he 
never anſwer to what is ſaid to 
him, a q_ a2 Thouſand A- 
thor s, alledge a Thouſand 
&s with ſuch a nimbleneſs of 
Tongae, as (hall pae him out of 
breath : This is to introduce a fool 
on the Stage, that ought to be 
chain d up 1n Berhlebem, and not 
rightly to manage the /mperrinence 
of a Dodtor. 
Perromus has taken quite 4o- 
ther way in his ridiculing Exmol- 


phos, The Paduany of Sidias is 
otherwiſe handled by Theopbs,, to 
whom the Preiſe is due of know- 


ing how to form the molt Accom- 
plſh't character, that is beſtow'd 

this ſort of Pedants. That 
of Charicides in Moliere's F acheux 
is altogether j/# : Nothing, can 
be :aken from it without d/sfagur- 
we the Picture. And theſe are 
the Learnedly-ridiculous Crea- 
rures, whole repreſentation 
would pleaſe the P's. But 
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But 'tis a bad divertiſement to 
a Man of ſenſe, this, to bring 
him a Wrerched Doftor, whom 
Books have made a fool, and who 
ought very carefully to be locke 
up < as1 (aid) leſt the World 
ſhould ſee the weak and mean el- 
tate of Mans ition, and the 
Miſery of humane nature. 

Now, chat I may not ftretch 
roo far my Obſervations on the 
1:alian Comedy, and to. ſum up 
all, [have diſplay'd,ina few words; 
I ay wn a yy —_ - 
vers, YOU Rave - 
coxr/ers about Love z, inſtead of 
natural Comedians, inc able 
Buffoons, but always 2005 3 
and inſtead of ridiculous 

little /nſenſare School-maſters. 

| cnn Perſon is there, but is 
Clearly over-doxe z, that of Panta- 
low only excepted, who is the 
leaſt taken nouce of in the Play, 
and yet the only thing, that does 
G2 Qor 


Jum. a 
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not out go the weri-ſomile, 
Tragedy was the firſt pleaſure of 
the Ancient Republick; and the 
old Romans, being Maſters only 
of a ſevere and ſtern Yertze, went 


-ro the Theatre with no other de- 


ſign than to forrify their natural 
courage, and to arguire and en- 
certain ragged and auſtere Habi- 
tudes of Mind. When they be- 
=_—_ add a ſweermeſs of Wir in 

ones oi to a _ _ 
gor of Soul in great things; they 
alſo took a delight in Comedy,and 
ſomerimes would have ſtrong 1- 
deas {et before their Eyes, and 
ſometimes divert 'emſelves in 
_ Impreſſions. 

pihon as Rome came to be 
corrypred, the Romans quitted 
Tragedy, and could not endure to 
behold any Image of the Ancient 
Verrne, | or Valour,-for Vertue 
ſignifies nothing elſe, ] on the 
Stage. 
From thoſe days to the /aſr of 


(29) 
the Common-wealth , Comedy 
was the Recreation of Grear Mer, 
the divertiſement of Police Per- 
ſons, and the amuſement of a 
People either Remiſs or Soft ned. 

A little before the Civil War, 
the Spirit of Tragedy began to 
animate the Romans, by a ſecret 
Cilpolition of a Genes, that pre- 
par'd 'em for the dreadful Kevo- 
lations happening afterwards. Ca- 
ſar wrote one, and many Perſons 
of Quality wrote ſome likewile : 
Bur che diorders being calmed 
under Auguſtus, and Peace and 
tranquillity KRe-eſtabliſhed , Plea- 
ſ«re was the only thing, they 
hunted after. 

Then came Comedies into Play 
again, the Pantomimes were Men 
in vogue and credit ;- and Tragedy 
maze a ſhift ro keep __ Repu- 
ration. Under Nero's Reign, Se- 
neca imbib'd faral Ideas, which 
made him compole the Tragedies 


G4 that 


chat he has left us : And when 
corruption Was in full Sway, and 
Vice general and A-la-mede, the 
Pantomimes did utterly deſtroy 
both Tragedy and Comedy. No 
longer now. had Wie any part in 
che Se reaſon arhonc, and on- 
ly the /eghr did ſeek,in Poſture: and 
motions, that which might im- 
print YVoluptuons Phantaſms on the 
Youl of the Speftarors, 

Art this day the. /ralians bleſs 
'emſelves for being ſhone upon by 
the ſame Sun, for breathing the 
lame Aw , and inhabiting the 
fame good Land, that the o/d Ro- 
mans dwelt in heretofore : Bur 
they have een very wiſely lefe that 
wicked rigid Virtue of tholſe Romans 
to their Hiſtories, and have be- 
lev'd, that they ( good Mem ) have 
no need of Tragedy, to encourage 
them to thoſe difficule things , 
which they have no mind to do. 
As they love the indulgent con:- 


forts 
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forts of an ordinary and «n-fight- 
ing life, and the pleaſures of a 
Voluptuous one, they defire to 
form ſuch repreſentations, as «- 
greeboth witk che one and the 0- 
ther : And this was the Origize 
of the mixture of Comedy and the 
Pantomimick_Art together, which 

we ſee in the /ralian Theater. 
All the A#or-, that play now, 
are generally very excellent, even 
thoſe that play an amorous part: 
And not to do them an Injury, a- 
ny more than ſhew them any #a- 
vour, I will fay, they are very 
good A#rrs, but have very bad 
Comedies; and perhaps they cou'd 

make good ones, and perha 
thev have reaſon not tO 2 xy 
And one day telling Cinrſio, in a 
ſlurring way, that there was not 
Veri-ſimilitude enough in their 
Pieces, he anſwer'd me, that, 
if there were more, I ſhould ſoon ſee 
wy good Comedians dye o' Famine 
C4 with 


with their good Comedies: 


$ Of the Eng/i/s COMEDY. 


T Here is no Comedy more con- 
ormable to that of the An- 
rients, than the Engliſh, in what 
reſpects the manners. It is not 
pure and ſmcere Galantry full of 
Adventares and morons —_— 
2s in Spin and France; but the 
entation of humane life is 
common, according to the diver- 
fity of Hamors, and ſeveral Cha- 
rafter: of Men. 'Tis an Alchimiſt 
who, by the illuſions of his Arr, 
entertains the deceitful hopes of 
a vain mow "Tis a ſimple and 
Credulous Perſon, whoſe foolith 
eaſine(s is eternally abus'd : "Tis 
ſometimes a ridiculous Polirician, 
Grave, -ſtarcht, and compos'd ; 
who plucks up his Should- 
ers 
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ers, and piaks with his Eyes at e- 
very thing, being moſt myſteri- 
oufly tuipicious; and who ancies 
he can hud deſigns hidden in the 
moſt common Intentions, and 
thinks to diſcover Artitice in the 
molt innocent actions of Life : 
"Tis 2 foolith Lover, a falſe Bra- 
v0, an ' unthinking grear Clerk, 
the one with his narral Extra- 
vagancigs, and the other with his 
ridiculous Afﬀecrations, Indeed 
thele C heats, theſe [7 mpletons, this 
Polititian,with the other Charac- 
cers, being ingenio#/ly form'd, are 
carried ON t00 far according to 
Frenchmen's Opinions, as thote of 
the FrenchTheater lye ſomewhar 
heavy on the Stomach of an En- 


gliſhman. And the reaſon hereof 
IS, pms , _ the Engliſh 


thin much, and moſt com- 
monly che French think wor e- 


you 
g effet, the French content 
C5 'em(clves 


g 
emſelves with. the firſe Images 
received from Objects : And to 


Qualities are (ometimes confound- 


poſe. What is e«/y, and what's 
nawal, agree ſufhciently in their 
oppoſuriom to what is hard Or forc'd: 
Bur when the French go about 
to dive into the nature of :b:ags, 
or the natural diſpolttion of Per- 
fons , ws will confels, 
that they do nor always eaſily at- 
rain their c«d: There is ſome 
;onetius My Hey 

+,which they Ano pr ny if 
they wou'd. plamb matters 2 little 
deeper. In as much diffiew/t as it 
1s for the French to enter thi 

fo much bard a bus'nefs do the 
Engliſh 
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(3s) 
Engliſh find it to ger our: They | 
never {cave off thinking, till they 
become Maſters of the thing on 
which they think; and when they 
comprehend their (ubje, they 4: 
{til}, where nothing is to be found, 
and ſurpaſs the juſt and natural 1- 
dea, which they ought to have, 
by an over-profound inquiry. 

To ſpeak the truth, I never 
met with people of berrer under- 
ſtanding than the French , who 
give artention tO conjider, and the 
Engliſh, that can break, off, from 
their :00 great Meditations, to re- 
ecurn to an eaſeeſs of diſcourſe and 
a certain Liberty of Mind, which 
we ought always, if it be poſſible, 
tO enjoy. Men of the beſt ſenſe in 
the World are Enelie aen that 
think, and the uh that ſpeak. 
I am inſenſibly caſting my ſelf 
"INKO £00 gener al ations, and 
therefore ſhall reſume my ſub- 
j e& concerning Comedy _— 
pals 
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paſs to a conſiderable 4i/tinerion 
and difference betwixt the En- 
gliſh and French ſock: And that 


is, that the Fregigh, being tyed up 
ro the reg the Ancients, 
refer al! to ol weiral attion, 


without any other diverſity, than 
that of the means, whereby they 
think to bring it abour. 

We are all to «gree in this point, 
that one racine! event ought to 
_—_— only /cope and me -g 

epreſentation in a Tragedy, 
wherein the mind wou'd {affer 
fome violerce in ſuch diverting s, 
as would turn its thoughts aſide. 

The misfortunes of a miſerable 
King, the fatal and rragical death 
of a great Heroe, hold the Soul 
ſtrongly chain'd up to theſe im- 
portant Objects ; and inſtead of 
all the varieryin the World it is 
{atish'd with knowing the differ- 
ent means that lead to this prin- 
Cipal a&#ion . But Comedy, being 

; made 
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made to divert us, and not whol- 
ly to ſeize us, provided that lke- 
lyhond be kept and E xtr eyagance 
avoided, in the opinion of the 
Fngliſh, the diver ſirtes are pleaſing 
ſuerprizes and agreeable Alterat- 
ons ; whereas the continual ex- 
pectation of the ſame thing, 
wherein nothing of importance 
can be cunceiv'd, muſt neceſla- 
rily create a faintneſs in our atren- 


on. 

So that, inſtead of repreſenting 
an eminent and (ignal aye 
carryed on by means that refer all 
to the ſame end, they repreſent 
a Famons Cheat with his hundred 
ſeveral rricks, every one of which 
produces its particular effect ac- 
cording to its Conſtitution. 
As they almoſt always renounce 
Unity of Attion to repreſent a 
principal Perſon, who diverts 'em 
with differens Actions z ſo they 
likewiſe forſake this nga! 

Perſon, 


(3$) 
Perſon, to let you take 2 proſpet 
&rverſe ways of what ng 2 in 
prblick_places to many Perſons: 
Ben.Fohnſon has taken this courſe 
in his Bartholomew Fair : The 
ſame thing we ſee in Ep/oamtl'el:: 
And in both Comedies are comi- 
cally repreſented the ridiculous 
paſſages in both thoſe places. 

| There are other Pieces, where 
( as it were) a couple of Subjects 

. do ſo ingeniouſly commix one with 
the other, as that the mind of the 
audience ( which might be wound- 
ed by an over-ſenlible c ) 
finds nothing but pleafere in that 
diverting Yariety , which they 
produce. We mult confeſs, that 
this 15 not according rv Lew and 
Rule : But the Englife apt cn 
ſuaded, that the Liberties, which 
are allowed for the greater Phes- 
ſore, ought to be prefer 4 before 
fuch ex Rules, as every berrer 
&. IE ENNTen 
0 
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of plaguing others withal. 
To avoid confuſion, we onght 
ro obſerve Rules and direftions 
and to follow true judgment and 
o0d ſenſe, which may allay the 
:eat of an inflamed imagination : 
Yer we are to wndre/7 thoſe Rules 
of all rormenting conſtraint, and 
to baniſh a ſcrupulous re on,which 
thorou _ cloſe No n g of 
F- ves nothing free 
| ————— it. 
| Thoſe whom Nature has ſent 
into the World without a Genie, 
_ never able to give it to 
*emſelves, allow af to Art which 
they can acquire: and, that their 
fervile obſervation of regularity may 
not go without its due merit, 
4 ER. 
work, W 15 not per C 4p- 
| a-pe. As for thoſe that love ride 
} euling; that take a pleaſure in- 
ſpying the blind fides of the black. 
Eyes of the Town ; that are de- 
lighted 
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lighted with erae Characters ; 
tl.ey will find the Engliſh Come- 
dies excellent and right for their 
raſt and pwrpoſe, as far, and ( ic 
may be ) more than any they 
have ever ſeen. 

The French Moliereginto whom 
the Ancients inſpir'd the rrac Spi- 
rie of Comedy, equalls their Ber. 
Johnſon in admirably repreſenting 
the ſeveral hamors different 
manners of Men, both of them in 
their reſpective paintings, keeping 
a juſt regard tO the gemus of their 

ation. I ſhou'd believe that, 
in this point,they w ere as much 
out , as the Antients : But we 
cannot deny, but that they had 
more regard to the Characters 
than the main ſubjects, whole ſuc- 
ceſſive !nferences ao might have 
been better rycd together, and the 
laying 'em out naked much more 


natrr al. 
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J Ot OPERA), 
|ritten to by Grace 


The Duke cf Buckingham. 


ſince I have had a deſire to 
cell you my Opinion concerning 
Opera's, and to write to you a- 
bout the difference, which I find 
betwixt the manner of ſmging 
among the /ralians, and that a- 
monyg the French, 

The cccafion, that : _ to 
ſpeak of it, in com with 
Madam the Dutche of Maza- 
rine, has rather encreas'd than 
ſatisfid that, deſire: Which 1 
now ,do at length latisfy, in this 
Diſcourſe, which I here ſend 
you, My Lord. ; 

[| 


T7 2a long time 6 MT LORD, 
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I will pr with great Free- 
dom, and tell you, that I do mer 
much admire Comedies in Muſick, 
ſuch as we ſee 'em at preſerr. I 
confeſs, their Magnificence abun- 
dantly pleaſes me, and the 41- 
chines carry a great deal of ſwprize; 
the Muſick at certain rimes is very 
moving, and the whole ching taken 
together appears almoſt Miracs- 
low: But we muſt likewiſe con- 
feſls, that theſe Miracles and 
wonders are very troubleſom ; be- 
cauſe where the mind has (0 lirrle 
to do, there is an unavoidable 
neceſſity, that the ſenſes will fall a 
l anguiſhing. Afrer the firſt p'ea- 
ſure of the ſurprize, the. Eyes 
are buſily employ d, and after- 
wards are continually 5x: upon 
ſome objects. Ar the beginning of 
the conſorts, the Fuftneſs of Ac- 
cords 1s obſeryd, and there el- 
capes nothing of all the deverſiries, 
which concurs not to make » 
ene 
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the ſweetneſs of Harmony : Buc 
ſometime after, the Inſtruments 
deafen us, and the Mnufick is noth- 
ing to our ears but a confaſed 
Noiſe, where nought can be 
diſtinguiſh'd : Now, who can 
reliſt the tediouſneſ(s of a Recire- 
rive in a modulition, which has 
neither the charm of a Singing, 
nor the Pleaſant: force of Speech? 
The Sos, being wearied out with 
long Attention, where it can 

nothing to think, on, looks 
after ſome ſecree motion in it (elf, 
that may affet it: The mind, 
that is vainlv «rg'd upon by im- 
prefſions from withour; lets 1t ſelf 
fly at Rovers, orelſe is diſſarisfi'd 
with its own Impertinence : In 
brief, the Tireſomere/5 is fo great, 
that a man dreams of nothing 
bur going out, and the only plea- 
ſure, remaining to the drooping 
Spe:tators, 15 the hopes to lee 
the ſrew done very ſoon. The »r- 
d.nary 
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dinary droufine(s, vi hereinto I; 
fall at an Opera, proceeds hence; 
That I never (aw one, bur it ap- 

ar'd very contemptible to me, or 
in the 4i/po/al of the ſubje2, or in 
the verſes. Now *tis in vain, that 
flattered is the Ear,or the Eyes are 
charm'd, unlels the mind be fatil- 
fd. My Soul being 'of Intelli- 
gence with my :5:4, rather than 
with my ſenſes, ſhapes in it (elf 
an oppoſition to the Imprethons, 
which it may receive; Or at 
leaſt, it fails tro lend a willing and 
agreeable Conſent, without which 
even the moſt voluptugus objet 
cannot afford any great pleaſure. 
A Foppery befet with AMunſich, 
Dances, Machines and Scenes, is a 
.magmificem Fo » yet (till 
its a Foppery: Its a pitiful mean 
thing under gloriow out-lides, 
which I look into with much «r- 
willingneſs, There is another thing in 
Operas {0 much againſt nature,that 
my 
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my Imagination is offended with 
it, and that is to e the whole 
Stage do nothing but ſing from 
the beginning to the end ; as if 
the Perſons repreſented , were 
$0wnd moſt ridiculouſly,in Auſich. 
to treat of both the moſt common 
and moſt import affairs of their 
Lives. Can any Man fancy, that 
a Maſter ſhould call his Servant, 
or give him orders for ſuch or' 
ſuch things, while he is ſinging ? 
that one Friend ſhould declare a 
ſecret to another in a Song ? that 
Men ſhould deliberate in a Privy 
Councel Singing? or, that they 
ſhould melodionſly kill one ano- 
ther in a D=el? This deſtroys 
the Vie of the Repreſentation 
which, queſtionleſs, is Preferable 
$0 that of the Harmony ; ſince 
Harmony ought only to be a 
meer «ttendant , and the 

Mafters of the Theater have afed 
it as a pleaſanr,butnot asa —_ 
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thing, after all has been rgbely 
ordered, which regards the ſ«b- 
ject and 4ſcoxrſe} However in 
Opera's the Idea ofthe MMufician 
goes far beyond that of the He- 
: 'Tis Lovig, Cavallo, and 
Ceſti that ws 6. themſelves to 
our imagination. The mira, be- 
ing unable to conceive an Heroe 
in a Sang/rer, is wholly affixt on 
him that ſmgs-; and no body can 
deny, bur t t at the C—aee- 
tion of the Palais Royal, [ we ] 
dream an hundred times on B ap- 
riſe to QNCe ON Tbeſexs Or Cadmu. 
Yet nevertheleſs, I do not pre- 
cend to exclude af fort of Singin 
> the Stage : There are {uc 
2s ought to be 0. and 
—_— out any offence to de- 
cency Or _—_— V aws, mg on and 
Praiſes, and generally ever 

relating ny etvice of > A. Gods, 
have been in a# Nations and 
at all times. Texder and dolorows 
Paſhons 
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Paſſions are narwaly expreſled 
inla ſor: of (inging - The atrerance 
of an amoxr juſt in its birth, the 
irreſelation of a Soxl,toſt and tum- 
bled with ſeveral morions, are fir 
matrer for S:anza's, and Srants's 
will do well eno for a Song. 
Every one knows, that Choirs 
were brought upon the Athenian 
Stage ; we muſt confeſs, that 
they may,with as much ree/o=,be 
introduced upon owrs . So 

this is the diſtincrion, which I 
make, whatever belongs to con- 


verſation and A what- 


ever concerns/nrriges: and ef airs, 
whatever appertains to Counſel 
or Action, is proper to be recited 
by Comedians, and ridiculow in 
the mouth of a Alufician. The 
Greeks made exceltemr Tragedies, 
wherein ſome per: was fung : But 
the lralians and French make 
wretched ones, where they ſing 
all. If you would know what an 

Opera 


bn 
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Opera is,it is nothing elſe bur a for. 
raſtical piece of Dradger y mrde up 
of Poetry and Muſique ;, where the 


Poet and Muſician being equally 
racks one by the other, do rake 


a great deal of pains to make a 


dull piece of Work, Not but that 


you may find very pleaſant words, 
d very good Airs : But moſt 


an 
aſſuredly you will ar laſt be di/- 


_ guſred at the Verſes, in which the 
$5 | been 


oets Genius has mightily 
ſtrain'dand confhn'd,and the Au- 


ficians and _— quite exhauſted 


and ſpent by ſo tedious a labour. 
If I were fit to give advice to 
our Men of ſenſe, that take much 
dclight in the Srage, I ſhould di- 
re&t them , to reſume our beſt 
Comedies into their hands, where 
Dances and Muſickmight be in- 
troduced, that would ror /poi/the 
Play. The m_ might be ſung 
with very pleaſant Arrendances : 
In the Chorss's a Song would «- 

nimas e 
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ni1mate ſuch words as might leem 
ro be the very Sow! of what is 
Acted. And then, the Frilogue 
might be tung, or ſoine Reflection 
on the greatelt Beaxries in the 
Play : The Idea and ſbaddow 
might be enhanced and ſrrengrhen- 
ed, and the Impreſſion more cle- 
verly and laſtingly made on the 
SpeRators minds. 'Tis thus we 
may find go-to for the mind 
and ſenſes, while we cannot any _ 
more delire the charm of Singing in 
a pure Repreſentation, nor the /1- 
fr of a Repreſentative in the 
drowſineſs of continual Mx/ick, It 
remains ſtil] behind, that I thould 
give ſome direcezons for all thoſe 
Comedies, wherein Singing 1s pur : 
which 1s to leave the main Autho- 
rity to the Poer tor the manage-- 
ment of the Piece : The Muſick. 
ſhould be made rather for the 
Verſe, than the Verſe for the M«- 
ſick, it _ to the Muſician 
to 
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to follow the Poers Order ; from 
which courſe only Bapriſe, in my 
Opinion, oughtto be exempe, for 
his underſtanding the Paſſions ber- 
cr and (1nking farther into Mens 
Hearts than the Aurbors them- 
ſeives . Lambert, undoubtedly, 
has an exce/iene Genius, far for an 
hundred /everal forts of Muck, 
and all are well managed with a 
KRightcows Oeconomy of Voices , 
and /»ſcramerts ; there is no Re- 
cn ar10e better extended nor better 
varied than his : Butas tothe n« 
tare of the Peſſtons, and the gua- 
laty of Sentimenrs to be expre/t, he 
ought to receive that Gght from 
the Authors, which Gpeiſ iS 4- 
ble ro give chem himſelf, and not 
to refuſe direction , tho Bapriſe 
through the vaſe compr VE- 
nels of his knowledge may "wy 
fely be the director. To my dit- 
caurie I will not putan end with- 
out entertaining yoo with _ 
ma 
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ſmall eſteem, the Iralians have for 


our Operas, and the grear diſlike / 


we bear to thoſeof 7raly. The 1- 
ralians being altogether imployed 
about the repreſentation , and 
particul ar care of expreſſing'thinps 
cannot endure the French ſhould 
call an Opera a concatenation of 
Dances and Myſiqne, Which have 
no juſt Afinny, nor natrral cor 
reſpondence wh the ſubject. The 
French being accuſtomd to the 


Beauty of their Scene-operings , - 


the pleaſantneſs of their Airs, 
and the charm of their /ymphonies, 
do with much paſſive valoxy -bear 
with the 1m07 ant brat iſlmeſs Or 
wicked nſe of Inſtruments in the 
Venetian Operas, and refuſe Ar- 
rention to a long Recitarive, that 
becomes troubleſome by the little 
Variety, we meet with in it. I can 
not tell you properly what is their 
Recitative : It is ſomething «n- 
k»ypn tO the Ancients, which we 

D 2 may 
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Tay define a bad uſe of Song and 
Speech. I confets, I have found 
11:mitable things in Loviei's Op C- 
1 ra's both in the expreſſion of 
thouchts and the charm of Muſiq ue: 
Burt the ordinary Recitative was 
extream rireſum, infomuch as the 
Htalians did even tmpatiently EX- 
pect thole quaint Paſſages,that Came 
, very rarely in their Opinion. The 
\ greateſt defects in the FrenchOpe- 
ras,[ will compriſe in fey words: 
They think to come to a repreſen- 
ration, where they wi:l find no- 
thing repreſented z3 they go to 
{ce a Comedy, where no Spiri: or 
ſhade of a Comedy is to be ſeen. 
This is what I had to ſay con- 
cerning the different conſtitution 
of Opera's. As to the manner of 
Singing, Call'd in France, Execu- 
1107, | believe without partiality, 
that no Nation can + rh 
diſpute with it. 'T he Spamard 1s 
admirably well diſpos/d in his 
Wind-pipe 
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HM” ind-pipe, bud with his quaverings 
and rom/ings, he teemsto ain at 
nothing elſe than to rr1mph over 
the ea/y Throat of the Nightin- 
gale. The Italian he has a falſe Ex- 
preſhon ( or at lea(lt tis overdone ) 
not knowing exactiy the ature or 
degree of the Paſhons: He breaks 
Out into laughter rather than Smog, 
when he wou d expreſs {ome ſen- 
timent of foy : If he wou'd /iph, 
ou hear ſuch /obs as are violent- 
0 form d in the Throat, and not 
ſt ch fighs as ſecretly eſcape from 
the Paſſhon of an amorous Heart : 
At a dolorous Reflection , you 
hear the Lowdeſe Exclamations; 
Tears of abſence become Fure- 
ral-wailings, and the Melancholy 
Man becomes ({o /orrowful in their 
Mouths , that tliey fend . forth 
' cries inſtead of complaints in grief; 
and ſometimes they exprels 2 
languiſhment of Paſſion by a ſwoon 
of nature, Perhaps the Italians 
D 3 have 
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have now made ſome alteration in 
their way of Singing, and berrer'd 
'emſelves by a commerce with the 
French as to the nearneſs of a Po- 
lite Execution, as the latier have 
drawn advertage from them in 
the Beauties Of a greater and more 
bold compoſition, I have ſeen Co- 
medies 1m England, where there 
has been rouch Mulique : But 
ro ſpeak of 'em with 4/crer191, 

is impoſſible for me, fince I 
cou'd not faſhion my elf to the 
Engliſh Singing. 1 00 late | came 
to take a Rehsſb lo dif/ercne from 
— ge - There is xo Nation, 
Ww appears MOre courage IN 
the Mer, or more Beaxty in the 
Women, or more wie in either 
Sex. We cannot have every thing, 
where {0 many good qualities are 
fo common : "tis not ſo great an C- 
vil, that the rr«e r4/t (hould be (0 
rare; and certain it is, we meet 
with it very ſeldom there . Bac 
thoſe 
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rhoſe Perſons, in whom we find 
it, have it 2s mice and delicate as 
any people in the World, eſcap- 
ing the common Misfortune of 
their own Nation by an exquifite 
Air and molt happy natural parts. 
Solus Gallus cantat,only the Moun- 
ſieur Sings ; I would not be inj«- 
rions tO all other Nations by mein- 
raining what an Awthor has becn 
pleas'd to promote: Hifpanus fret, 
dolce ITtalus, Germanus bet , 
Flander «lular, & Solws Gallus 
cantat : To bimT leave all thele 
canning diſtinftions, and think it 
enough to fomnd my Opinion on 
the authority of Lowgs , who 
could never endure the Jraltans 
ſhould fing Airs, after he had 
heard 'em ting at Af. Nyerr, H:- 
laire, and la pete Varcune, At lus 
return into lraly, he mice all 
the Mufcrars, of that Nation, 1s 
Enemies , by ſaying open}y at 
Kome, as he had done at Fart, 
D 3 [.i8 
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tha', to make the Muſick pleaſant, 
the lealian Atr; ſhould be par into 
French-mens Mouths : He made 
very little account of French Qongs, 
excepting Heaufſers , which he 
lov'd particularly, He 2cmir'd the 
concert of {| our ] Yrolins ;, he ad- 
mired our Lutes, Our Claricords, 
and Organs : He was ravithe to 
hear, the firſt time, the preat 
Bells of St. Germain des Prez : 
And what charm might not he 
have found in our Flares, if they 
had been in uſe at rar rime? This 
15 certain, he was mightily diſ- 
bearmned and diſſati;f'd with the 
rudeneſs and barſhneſs of the 
reateſt Maſters of Italy, when he 
had caſted the render Way of move- 
me, and the neatne(ſs and manner 
of the French, I ſhould be roo 
fartial, if I ſpoke only of [ our ] 
Excellencies : There is no Peo- 
pe, that have a more ſow appre- 
benſion both as to the ſound of the 
nords 
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word: and the mind f the Comp3/t 
tor as the French: Ve r few there 
are, that underſtand s guaniity 
l/s, and with more trouble hnd 
out the Pronunciation : bur after 
long ſtudying has made 'em over- 
co1e all thoſe difficulties, and 
they come once to comprehend 
what they ſing, nothing comes 
near them. The (ame thing be- 
falls 'em in Inſkraments and par- 
ticularly in conſorts, where no- 
ching is very /ure or juſt but after 
11finue Repetitionsz yet nothing 
ſo neat and handſome, when the 
Repetitions are done. The 7rali- 
ans go deep into Muſique, and 
bring their Science to our Ears 
mitchout any ſwcerneſs, The French 
are not (atish'd with taking away 
from the Science the firſt rogh- 
neſs, which ſmells of labour in 
Compoſition : But allo inthe ſecrer 
of Execivion they find a ch. 
for our Scrs, and fgTething in 
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ut ſelf ſo mowing, that makes it's 
way to our Hearts. I had forgot 
co talk with you concerning Mu- 
chives ; (0 ealy is it, to forget 
fuch things, as we would have 
— Machines may ſatisfy 
the curioſity of Ingenious Men in 
Mathematical Inventions , bur 
upon the Scage they can never 
eaſe Perſons of rrue ndgment. 
le more /urprizmmg they are 
the more do they diverr the mi 
from its arrention tO diſcorrſe : 
And the more admirable they ap- 
pear, their preſſion of this adm- 
ration doth leave the Soul the leſs 
exquiſite ſenſe and renderneſs, 
which it has nced of to be affetted 
or charm'd by the Muſick. The 
Ancients us'd Machines only up- 
on neceſſity to fetch in ſome derr 
or other, tho the Poeis were al- 
moſt always laxghr at for letting 
themſelves be reduc'd to ſuch x 
fright, Ifa Man hath a mind fo 
(7 
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be at any ex:cnce 211d charge, ler 
him open his P:r/e-/rmmgs upon 
hancſom Sceres, the ule ot which 
iS more nawurel and plu than 
that of Machines. A [iqait V, that 
expoled its Godkeads to Poets,ond 
Even cn heerths; this fume Anti- 
quity ( I ſay ) as vein and creds- 
loans as it was, yet did very /ei4» 
expoſe them on the Stage. After 
the de/trud&t1on of their Creed. an: 
Mortals truſting in 'em, the /r : 

liens, in their Opera's,reviv'd and 
ſetled, the Hearhen Ged#again in 
the World, and fear'd not to 
poſes Men with thoſe ridiculous 
V amities, provided they gave a 
great Splendor to their pieces by 
the introducing that falſc and d1z- 
ling kind of wondermene . Theſe 
T heatre-divinities abus'd iraly a 
long time : bur art length bein 

happily «deceived it renounc' 

thele Gods, whom it had reſtor'd; 
and it retura 'd to luch things, No 
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tho reajly * th 


were not exatlly 
true, yet were |e(s rroubleſom, and 
luch 2s good ſenſe with a litrle In- 
Gulgence would not reject. In the 
caſe of Gods and Machines 1t has 
happen'd to the French, what al- 
molt ever happens to tne Al- 
mains 11 Gallxan modes > the 
French take up what the /ralians 
leave: Andas if [ we ] wou'd 
" repair the fault of having been 
prevented inthe Invention, we Car- 
ry on the humor of a c«/rom or 
® mode. even to exceſs, which they 
had drought in for »o good 1n the 
World, but manag'd it with re- 
ſerve and moderation. In effect, 
we Cover the Earth all or with 
God-ſhips; and make 'em danee, 
and celcend in rroops, Whereas 
they made 'em come down with 
ſome tort of managment to the 
molt 1-port ant OCcations. As Ari- 
ro outlew the moſt wonderful 
blymirics of Poerry by his Ince. 
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dible-Fables, we out-do all F.ible 
by a confus d Aſſembly of Gods, 
Shepherds, Heroes , Enchanters , 
Phantomes, Furies, and Devi.s. I 
admire Bapri/t as well for his or- 
dering Dances, as for that which 
concerns Voices and Jvſrruments : 
But th conſtitution of our Opera's 
to appear very Extrava- 
'rocbole that have a rrae raſt 
eriſimimgrude and things marvel- 
lows, yet nruns the hazard of 
being cr wn for his rrae caſt, 
if he dares make it publick : And 
I adviſe orhers,when they hear a- 
ny 4;/coarſe about Opera's,to keep 
their own cboughts (ecret to them- 
ſelves. As for my ſelf, who have 
now paſt the Age and :ime of ſig- 
nalizing my (elf inthe World, by 
. the humor of modes and meric of 
fancies, I amrelolv'd to rake the 
lide of good ſenſe [ as much aban- 
don'd and forlwnas itis } and to 
follow reaſon in all her _—_ 
With 
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with as much Loyalty, as if the 
had now her firſe conſederation , 
That which vexes me the moſt 
for the giddneſ; of Pare, where- 
with Men run after Operas, 1s, 
that they will raw the be/r ching 
we have, the moſt proper to ele- 
vate the Saul, and. molt capable 
to form 2 true wi. So that we 
will conclude, after fo long a dil- 
courſe, that the conſtizurion of 
Oper: can hardly be more acfec- 
rive than they are. 


The Fnd. 
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EPICURU $ 


HIS 


MORALS: 


Oſt Men, no doubt, find 
faule with Epicurns and 
reje& his Dottrine, not only as 
unworthy of a Philoſopher, but as 
dangerous to 2 Cirizen, imagin- 
ing a Man Ficiovs as ſoon as he 
1s of the number of his Diſciples. 
On all occaſions, they brand his 
Opinions, as oppolite to go0d man 
mers, and his name 15 blaſtes with 
ſhame and I-famy Yet ſome Sro- 
icks, who were his greareſe Ene- 
mies, have not uſed him fo 
roughly ; their Eulogys accordnor 
with the publick 
have 
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have combared him, without our- 
raping him; and the. Bovks they 
have lefc us, (till peak, in leveral 
Paſſages, the great value, they 
had for him. From whence then 
does this extream di” erence pro- 
ceed, And why are we no __ 
ger-of the ſame Opinion with the 
Sages? It's very ealy to give the 
reaſon ; we do not act like them, 
we make no enguiry, we do not 
ſift matters, iwe adhere only to 
what is cold us, without inſtrut- 
ing our ſelves in the nature of 
things 3 we account thoſe the 
beſt, which have moſt examples 
and epprovers : And we do not. 
follow reaſon, but only its reſem- 
blanc:, we retain our Errors, be- 
cauſe they are a«thoriz'd by thoſe 
of others: We love rather to be- 
lieve than jadge 3 and we are fo 
unjuſr,/that we defend againſt 
reaſon , the ſpurious opinions that 
have come down to Us. Thus this 
| :frmity 
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infrmuy is one of thoſe, which 
hath made Epicurws fall under 
the publick Averſion, and which 
hasalmoſt egg'd on all Men to 
frrike him out of the Liſt of Fb:- 
loſophers : They have corden.nd 
him withoue knowing him, and 
have baniſh d him, without Lear- 
ing him ; they would not pry in- 
to the merits of his cauſe, :nd 
ſeem to have been afraid of his 
making his own juſtification. But 
in my opinion, the firſt and moſt 
reaſonable pretence, that Men had 
to ſlight his Dottrine , was the 
life of ſome Vicious Wretches,who 
having abus'd the name of that 
Philsſcpher, corrupted the rept ation: 
of his Se. Theſe People have 
giv'n their Vices the inſcription of 
his Witdom : They have popt 
their defe&s int9 « Boſom of 
his Philoſophy, and fAlock'd in vaſt 
mulJcitudes to places, where they: 
underſtood Plealure was com- 
mended 
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; > pry The miſchief was, they 


1! por _y chat 
per ad Yoke rate Th) 
ed fat d wi name iN 


gener al, — yo 'd ___ defended 
their Debaucherics, and courted 
the Authority of a great Man to 
_ the —_ of their own 
ives, ſo as inſtead of prohting 
by te good Inſtructions of that 
loſopher , and in his School, 
Gn their own evil Inclina- 
, they have even loſt thar, 
which cog'd = be _—_ 

0 trippmg | 
come to that pals as to fall Sac 
_—__— whereat they bluſht 

; they ha be goed in the 
Vices, they conceal'd,8&{['in thort] 
have follow'd without any thame 
che plealure they brought alon 
with them, and not that which 
was endeavoured to be inculcat- 
ed into them. In the mean while, 
the Hor 'd had judged upon eppear- 


ances 
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awces;, and ſeeing that thoſe per- 
ſons, w11o it; 1 d themſelves Phi- 
loſophers , werc extreamly diſlo- 
lute; that thicy made a publick 
profeſſion of t!eir failings, that 
they cited Fpicarus to authorize 
their :mparicy, lazineſs, and glut- 
tony : This fame World made 
no difhculty of pronouncing , 


| that this Philoſophers Doctrine 


was moſt pernicious, and of com- 
paring his Di/ciples to the wieſe A- 
vimals 10 nature: 


Epicuri degrege Porcum. 


| aye Id deal very anree- 
x Epicxarns, and his 


aff air: would be in a very ill poſ- 
rere, if (ome had not been care- 
ful to put them to the Teſe, and 
ſeparated 'emſelves from that 
multitude , which has ever been 

an 
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an Enemy to all Wiſe _ and 
. . 7 upon an alien opt- 
Tear gn nion condemned S0- 
crates, tho approved 
of by the Gods. Thus they have 
met with ſome, who have taken 
Information of thatWiſe-mans Life, 
and without diyelling upon the 
belief of the wlgar, or the face of 
things, have penetrated farther 
: and in the reſult of cheir reſearch, 
given Teſtimonies of his Probety, 

and the Santtiry of his DoTrine. 
Aﬀcer due knowledge , they 
Proclaimed hi pleaſure, as ſevere 
as the Sroicks verrue 3, that thoits 
rite was delicate, its precepts were 
diffeult, and to be debauched like 
Epicxrns, a Man muſt be as ſober 
ab Zeno. And on in Incre- 
dible, that a Perſon whoſe Coun- 
trey erected him (everal Srarues 1 
whole Friends ſwayed the Citys 
of Greece z who loved the Worſhip 
of the Gods and his Countreys 


; good 
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god; who had piery towards his 
Parents, Liberalty towards his 
Frethree , and gentleneſs tor his 
Slaves ; whoſe modeſty kept him 
from tampering in the State, and 
Temperance made him common- 
ly only live on Bread and Wa- 
cer; its incredible (1 fay ) that 
this Man ſhould write the oages 
of.Lewdneſs, or teach his Diſci- 
ples the practiſe of the vices he 
naturally abhorred. On the con- 
trary, asSif this excellent Perlo- 
nage had apprehended, that the 
title he beſtowed upon his Dici- 
pline , might foſter the naughty 
inclinations of ſeveral, and that 
Men might fall to caluminare his 
pleaſure: As if he had foreſeen 
the «njuſe Hatred of followin 
Ages, and the Lewd Lifcof thoſe 
who ſhould absſe his Doctrine, he 
took care himſelf ro make its A- 
pology; he explained - its * great 
J birſz 
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* Cone oft Thir ſt and ſobriety, 
(ra: ſore © and baniſhed from 
bePhiloſophiaed with NoFrends 
llofophized with hisFriends 

thoſe, who abuſing the name of 
pleaſure were its corraprers, 

who conſidered their own vices 
as the ſoveraign good of Man and 
rrenguilityoft Life. By no means 
will I that in this you pin your 
Fairh upon my Sleeve, I will 
make him ſpeak in his own = 
fon, and Ile ſhow yon one of his 
' Letters. Thus he Writes ro Me- 


MecCdAS. 


Notwithſtanding we ſay (theſe 
are his words ) that pleaſure ts the 
end of Man, we do mr mean 
vile and infamons pleaſure ſuch us 
proceeds from the Taſt and Glattony: 
rlns unlucky oprmon 15 of - 
ſons that are ignorant of or oppoſe oxr 
precepts and ſear ate themſelves from 
their Communion, or turn 'em into 
an ill ſenſe, 


COrBABQAGRANNSS 
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So that you ſee,how careful he 
was of having a defence ready a- 
inſt sg=orexce and ill opinion; 
he believed there were only 
thoſe rwo things le of decry- 
»ng him, and which indeed were, 
{ as we have already ſaid, ] the 
only things, m_ ruined his oe” 
are e greateſe part O 
the World His very Lite tho 
a:/creer and ſober, has not (how- 
ever) wanted to be arracqued by 
Inveltrves and derradtions , but 
thoſe who have written it, hav- 
ing recited the calumnies of his 
Enemies,have incontinently refwe- 
ed them, and have not compoſed 
the Hiſtory of that Philoſopher, 
buc at the ſame time they have 
made his Apology. As my de- 
N iS ROT tO emrerrain You with 
_ _ only to defend 
IS plea are, i: >> 2 

fer you to Diogenes ner ( = 
Laertins for the re- kbiy wih 
lation more 22/6 ] 
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»» the Lered Iation of his Life, 
_ "4 andcontent my elf 
; wor if, . 
together with & with Phuloſophizing 
haige accomt With you upon the 
of Epicurus Marwre of that Plea- 
b tv exees Joes that has ſo ma- 
mous French Ny Emneres z, and 
Philoſopher. we will examine 
whether it be /«ch 
as to exclude, out of the rank of 
good, and wile Men, thole who 
defend and follow it. Living ac- 
cording to Nature, and not having 
any ſenſation of Pains what Epicu- 
rus calls living pleaſantly . Me- 
thinks herein there is nothing 
to be raxed; and (uch a Life has 
no need of cenſors; and there 1s 
no Gdvernment (0 ſevere in the 
World, as can diſapprove any 
thing in this poſition. Following 
Nate is following Reaſon ; the 
bounds nature has preſcribed are 
choſe of Inno:ence;there is nothing 
in nature but what is j#/e and &- 
quitable 
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equitable. From nature it is not, 
that Avarice came: ſhe has 
concealed Gold in the Bowels of 
the vilcſe Element, and we have 
torn it thence : Nature was not 
the cauſe of Ambition which tors 
ments us : Ir brought us into the 
\Vorld,and with equality ſends us 
out thence a only dift- 
{cr from one another, in as much 
as we corrupt it, We eye at the 
ſme time, both Liberry and the 
Srn: ſervitude was introduc'd by 
vi2lence ; and the firſt Kings were 
Tyrants. Is ic nature { think 
you] which prompts to delights 2 
The Pocts themſelves, Who have 
foiſted defetts into the v Hea- 
v'ns, to ſcreen their own blun- 
ders With examples, and made Ji+- 
fiter wicked, that they might be 
ſo themlſe!lves, durit me own 
ſuch a thoughe. They have pre- 
ſcrv'd it's purity intire, and have 
not coucir'd in the deſcription of 

E ts 
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its ors, that is to ſay, the Gdlden 
Age, the Luxury of others, that 
ſucceeded it. Do but hezr 'em 
talk; Theyle cell you, that A- 
corns were then Mens Food, 
that Rivers {quench'd their thirſt, 
that they dwelt in Caverns, that 
they had no Cloaths, which de- 
fended them azain(t the cold, 
and that they follow'd Nature in 
«ll their Actions. Ile willing] 

own, that there was never ſuc 

2 conſtitution of things, and that 
Men were never recuc'd ro the 


Villany of Brutesz, the Pcets have- 


puſh'd on their fit; much far- 
ther, bur at leaſt they were wU- 
ling to let us »nder/#.1:4, that our 
exceſs proceeded not from natare : 
that ſhe does not adviſe us to 
them, and that it is not nature, 
Which ſays, 


Ales Dhi:fracis prtita Colchis, 
Atque Afre Volncres OO Y 
£19 1-91 ſine faciles An 
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And that in fine, 'tis ne, who 
ab"ſcthe Gifts of Heav'n and the 
advantages , it confers upon us. 
How then to live according 0 
nature, mult a Man eb/rain from 
the things, that are /ubmrrred ro 
him,and of which ſhe has appoint- 
ed him Lord? This I do not 
ſay, I rather fay, we ought to 
uic *'em, provided we ule 'em ac- 
cording 0) nature. We mutt uſe 
things in «ch ſort, as that we 
may be without them, we muſt 
be cheir Maſters, and not their 
Slaves, we muſt not grow impa- 
ricnt for em, nor be caſt down 
ſor their lols z lets enjoy 'em 
peaceably, when occaſion 15 offered, 
and not purſue 'em with diſquiet 
and rwrmoil, There's no conaltion, 
but what's becoming the 1//e 
Man : Soas I thall never blame 
a Phileſopher for inhabiting a Pa- 
lace, but in not having the ;oner 
to be contented with a Correce. I 

& 0 thall 
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Tall not be Sankel.< at ſecing 
him in the Robes, if he has uot 
the Ambition of a Kings Let 


Ariſtiz pus the Fiches of 


Creſus, what matter * He'le 
throw 'em away, when they #- 
commode him; | Plato be at De- 
#is'sthe Tyrants Table, yet in 


the midſe of that abundance of 


delicacies, he will eat fometimes 
only Olives: We do not damn 
the Poſſeſſion of goods, we damn 
_ ot agch it D not Poverty 
will make us riſe, .it may pwr 
away, indeed, = deſire of 064 
 Mitting certain fawrs, but there 
are others , which it cannotremedy, 
The Cynicks rags contribute not 
the leaſt to rranguillity or modera- 
ticus Ambition follows Diogenes 
into his very Tb, and there it 
was he had the confidence to com- 
mand Alexander the haxghtieſe 
of all Mankind. All that comes 
from us, will beindiftrco, 1 mo 
ve 
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have moder:tizz of mind, that is 
ro ſay, if we are wiſe, and follow 
»arwre, Very woe 1t is, that there 
is more &diffcxlty', in followin 

rature 10 abundance, than in necet- 
fity , and that the Spurs, which 
our delights uſe to try our modera- 
tion, are much more keen than 
thoſe adverſity employs for that 
purpoſe : Bur (til! there is much 
more glory in ſur mounting them, and 


the loſs of falſe joys ſecures much.* ' 


better the Poſeſon of real ones. 
We are not ienſible of the fclsiry 
which coſts us nothing, and for 
which we are endebred to chance; 


it mult be givin us by Wiſdom ;. 


and ryoble (ometimes muſt uſher 
us to pleaſure A Man, who at 
the Olympick Games, ſhould be in 
the Li/ts with a defign to ry his 
$kill, if no body food orth 

might po/ſibly be Crowned, but ne- 
vertheleſs, that would not render 
him /;&orious. Storms and Tem- 


peſts. 


& 
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peſts are 20, procure reputation 
to Pursand if Penelopes Chailtity 
had not been tr;'d, fome might 
have {21d of her, ir only Tavted 
eorrupters: Wherefore, let's not 
fly the World, let's nor fy the 
Court, let's not ſculk in the De- 
ſarts, from whence FThilolophy 
-fercht the Primitive Alonkind 
let's poſlels Riches, let us not re- 
fule to enter vpon Publick Offices, 
' it we are Wile, we may enjoy 
theſe things ithour any danger, 
we thall Sail hatpily amid thoſe 
Rocks, we ſhall eye all this with 
an unconcern'd look : And if we 
be /rripr of it, we thall re/rify by 
not looking b:ck upon't, rhar we 
deſpiſe and were not wedded to 
it. Itis a thame in che Wiſe Man 
to fly, and to be more feeble than 
ſuch deſires, which being unna- 
tural. have no other creir but 
what is acquired them by 0Þ1nton. 
This is[| in pare ] the pleaſure od 
rne 
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the Epicureens, this is what they 
call, ro live according to nature : 
This is their Dodrine, and theſe 
their Sentiments. Conlider now 
whether rhis Opinion merits our 
odiam, and fee whetler we 
have reaſon to deſpiſe itz, Whether 
their Pleaſure 1mps to Debauch- 
eries and Excelles, 2nd whether 
than is there be any thing more 
ſober or more Ch.i/t > Ask you me 
Epicurns, What iS It £0 live volup- 
rxouſly? He will anliwer you, that 
3s 1: not the having a fondnels for 
Worldly concern; ; that it 15re/:/t- 
eng evil deſires , contenming Ho- 
nour, getting the Maſtery of For- 
tune, arid that it is ( in a word ) 
poſſeſſing ab/olurely Peace and Repoſe 
of Mind. Hereat are levelled all 
his Precep:s 3 here you meet with 
pleaſure, anJ here it is indeed, 
weought to ſeek it, not in the 
ſatisfattion of the ſenſes, nor in the 
emotion Of the Apvecizes. It is too 
' 4 pare 
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pare to depend on the body, it 
depends on the Jrrelleral part : 
reaſon isits Miſtreſs, reaſon 1s its 
_ rale, the ſenſes are only its Miui/- 
ters : And belides, what delights 
ſoever we may- hope for in in- 
dulging a revelling Palate, in the 
Pleaſures of the ſight, in Perfumes 
and Muſick, if we do not ap- 
proach thoſe things with a calm 
mind, we ſhall be deceived, WE 
thc11 fall under the deluſion of a 


falſe 19 and take the ſhadow of 


Plea 


ure for its real body. We 


will burn if you pleaſe } all the - 


IVood of Arabia the happy; we 
will cloſet up our ſelves with Ye- 
Ks, We Will live on Netar and 
Ambroſia ; we will enjoy the 
Pleaſure the Poers have imagin'd; 
all this will prove bitter, if we 
are under di/qzict; and our Pee- 
viſbueſs will force us tO complain in 
the midit of theſe delights. Ile 
give you an in/facc of this Afer- 


How, 


} 


} 
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tion, and ſhew you, how much 2 * 
Man is ancapable of Pleaſure, 
when his -und is in erouble. You 
have. read of the Feaſt, which 
Tigellinns made Nero; and you 
may remember that great De- 
baxch the Renown of whoſe Lux- 
ury has laſted to our Age. Ic 
ſeems to have been the laſt effort 
of / wſneſs and delicacy, and 
that ſenſuality has not been able 
to make any farther Progreſs. . 
Agrippa's Pond was pitcht on for 
this extraordinary repaſt, it was 
made upon a ſtately Bargze,which 
being drawn by a great many 0- 
thers ſeemed of it ſelf 5nſcrſibly 
to move : All theſe Barges ap- 
peared enrich'd with Gold and 
1vory. Many lovely Touths 
were the Rowerg or rather fo 
many Cupids. The taſt knew no 
Fowle, but what it was furniſhed 
with at that entertainment : The 
Oceen provided it with Fiſh, yr 
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the Provinces of the Empire 
with diverſiry of Meats. In ſhort, 
all appeared with huge daintineſs 
and abundance. I omit ſpeakin 
of the infamous Houles erecte 
upon the Banks, which were 
itock'd with Women of great 
Quality; and I will forget the 
Comrtizans there (een ſtark naked. 
The Night it lelf contributed to 
the Pleaſure of this Debaxch ;, its 
ſhades were combated by an irfi- 
ny of Lighrs,and its ſilence agree- 
a 
of ſeveral conforrs. Would you 
' know, what delight Nero took 
inall theſe things, and if he de- 
parted fſatistied from this Ban- 
xct > You nced only inayin, that 
he carried with him thither the 
memory Of his cries and the re- 
morſes of his conſcience, and you 
will make no difficulty of conclud- 
ing, that deipair accompani 
bicm to that Entertainment, _ 
c 


y diſturd'd by the Harmony . 
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he there felt the Penirential 1/brip; 
and that tho his carſide þad tie 
face of a rrinnph, he acted inkhis 
mind a &loody Tragedy, -It he had 
any joy, it was that of the Merna- 
des: He was dived for his Flea- 


ſure to his fury or Drankgwinefs, 


and his happineſs augmented with 
the diminution of his rea/on. I fup- 
poſe the lame thing of all choſe 
of his rer4me, fur | imagin there 
neither Scereca, nor Thraſcas, | &- 
tus, nor Bareas Soranus, Why 
lived according ta natare amivit 
the corrwption of their Age, 19 be 
ot the rumber of the Gueſts. 
Doubtlcis,tuch on:y were preient 
as endear d themicives 19 lis 
converſation by a congraty Of mare 
ers: Who eggs him on in his 
crimes: Whowere his Min/icrs 
in 'em, and bctore whom he 
ouvghe not to b/:bar lealt, for the 
reſen.blance of the 7c a, lypccrs 
their ſp4me, Ceriinly , luch 2 

RiRaf 


+ * 
Bifj-Reff were far from being hap- 


fy 3 there was no finding a ſoand 
Alan in all that Aſembly : Plea- 
ſure could not get admitrance in- 
to thoſe Boſoms, which exceſles 
had intirely poſſeſſed. 


Duemrois media erue Turba, 
At ob avaritiam aut miſer4. am- 
(bittonelaborat 
Hic Nutt arnum inſanit amori bus, bic” 
(Prerorum. 


In ſhort , they were afſauired 
with all the i paſſhons, which 
ceſtroy the repoſe of mind, and 
by conſequence, were not in a 
State of reliſhing the Pleaſure, we 
SNrreTe Gr um with that ro 

iy oper preſent art ens 
Debaxcb, and that in the Eyes of 
the univerſe he had told his opi- 
nion 3 Iam ſure he'd have de- 
clar'd truth before MNero's 
Face : He would not have dread- 
ed #:«th, which he Lcd indiffe- 


rent, 


ret, and I imagin in this manner 
he'd have ſpoken : 


C. 
* Oh Wretched Prince ! How 
*art thou miſtaken in my 


* that _ 


« ceſſes ? 


» i in thy ex- 


©*cm as thou nu fom _ true 


' ha inels. 
unha 


ppineſs tow 
_ here thou go" 
*chou wilt, thou bf =_ {en /h 
* one Moment 
* ence. Thou may'ſt cover thy T4- 
*d lc with Meats ſtill more preci- 
£0 - than thoſe it abounds with ; 
*r.:;+ the moſt delicious Wines of 
* Greece and Jrely, Sully thy ſelf 
« af cerwards inall abominations 
* that Debauchery can __ 
"yct nothing Wilt t 
©*:/is tro afford thee /+- Tow 
n {and tho thy body were 
© 1d wou'd ſtill be in —_ 
&of Fleaſore, Theſe are " the 


from thy conſc+- 
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© things, which render Life hap- 
, DY 3 TO only Prudence 5 which 
* compolcs the /uveraign good; 
© tis the alone which wi 

* teach thee to regulate thy deſires 
* according to NATURE, and - 
* inthis Rule it'v».thou wile find 
© what thou can(t moe meet wich 
© in thy diſorders ; If any thing 
© be waxting, turn thy Eyes to- 
* wards that common AMother x 
*ſthe will give thee wherewith 
© exfily to content thee. Art thou 
*irſty > She has every where. 
© ptac'd Rivers and Springs, where 
* chou may'ſt (quench thy Thirſt. 
© Hungry ? Places, where thou 
* wilt Fruits to live on. 
©If chou art not ſatisfy'd wich 
* theſe things, thou wilt never be 
© (atisfy'd with all thy Exceſles ; 
* confult thy Hunger and thy 
< Thirſt,they will make thee find 
© delights in the ſmplicity of na- 
© tures and read and Water will 
*crve 
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' ſcrve thee inſtead of the left. 
. Diſh vpon Earth thou Cant call 
' 10zind when thou art in neccl- 
ſity. Now that thou art not fo, 
. thoudolt not give thy Stomach 
tine to diſzeſt Meats, thy inrem- 

per.znce Gayly engenders cruditiegs 
4 * 

it 4adv.rrces the hour of thar 
* death , which Hobgoblings thee 
© with ſo many atprebenſions.Thus 
© thou makelt Feafts without their 
© affording thee any Pleaſure, be- 
* cauſe thou n—_—_— Na- 
© exe, forcing it to thy De- 
* fire>: But know, thy Deſires 
8 mterfere with thy Natrxre, and 
* the wwerfionings of thy Mind 
# d:r1;n the light of thy Reaſon z 
*\iherefore, do not flatter thy 
* felt with taſting the Pleaſures 
© thivu imagin'ſt : There's nothing 
© bounded butin nature 3 all thar 
© js repugnant tO nature 1s infinte, 
© and conlequently, «bove us. 

© Imbutions Subjetts aſpire to 
*Cronns; 
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®*Crowns : If they became Kings, 
* they wou'd be the ſole Aſonarchs 
"of theorld : Being Monarchs 
©theyd: with for- Incenſe and 
*Sacrifices, and the-Fable of the 
*Gyants informs us,that the Earth 
* has dar'd to pretend to Heavens 
© Dominion.It 15 ſo with other bad 
*-deſires, no body can be happy 
* bxt he who knows how to reg«- 
© late his defires. And as it only 

*belongs to the Wiſe Man to un- 
* dertake that Province, ſo it 

only belongs tohim to command. 
* the univerſe. Orly be can extract 

* Pleaſureour of all theſe things, 

* and he alone utes Delights 4 

rn them in 

cnclr eſjuon , ror thypars, 

* who diſhonoxreſt the race of Au- © 
" 2xſexs, andart the Infamy of hu- 
*man kind, over whom the a- 
' *oer of the Gods has given thee 
* the command, do what thou 

* liſt, chow wilt ever be 1:26» - 
. bappy: 
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Ft bappy ? thy grief will backs 

* thee at all moanents, and in all 
* places: Thou wilt never ſeat 
* one minute from thy conſcience : 
*And in the midſt of thy good 
*clicer, thou wilt drink no Wire, 
*but what will repreſent to thee 
© the Innocents Blyod,which thy cr«- 
*elry has ſhed on ſuchor ſuch an 
© occaſion. This is[if I benor miſ- 
taken )] whatEpicurus wou'd have 
red; on i5 Wor he wy _ 
all 1n T»ſtification of his Phi» 
loſophy, and thus wou'd he have 
reprov'd the Emperours Enormi- 
ries, But foraſmuch as that 'ris 
impoſſible, that the mind [ the Arbi- 
rer of Pleaſure ] ſhould enjoy per-- 
fect pleaſure, if the body its M45- 
niſter endures any torment ; Epicu- 
rs Or rather truth teaches, that 
the privartion Of corporal pain, is 
neceſſary to the compoſition of 
that ſummur bonum, which the 
pleaſure of the Sages does ence, 
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And in truth,the alliance betwixt 
the mind and the fieſh is fs cloſe, 
that ts very dithcult to ſeparate 
their pleeſerres and their ſ« ferings, 
The mind can ſcarce be ſove- 
raignly happy, while Mzaladies af- 
flict the Body : The mind can 
ſcarce think of joy, while the vio- 
lence of pain tears from it com- 
plaints, or can the mind be fcn- 
ſible of pleaſure, as long as it is 
in all pares, that undergo the al- 
Gulrs of pain ? Let the Sroicks 
boaſt as high as they pleaſe, che 
in/enſioility of their Set, and-that 
rigorous virtue, Which makes a 
mock of pain, they'le find their bo- 
dy does not colten with their opi- 
nion, and that tho their diſcourſes 
be magnificent & /«blime,yet they 
are neither according to truth or 
bumane nature. | will not pro this 
Prepoſirion with the example of 
the XMobile of thole Philoſophers. 
I will not make uſe of a Name, 
they 
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they may ſcruple to receive, nor 
pitch on a Man, whoſe virtues 
may ſeem ſ»/pe&ed by them. Her- 
cles alone ſhall bear teſtimony of 
whatlI «rce; that Hercales, who 
1s plac'd among the Gods, whom 
ſo many labours have rendred Fa- 
mos, and the Poets made choice 
of, for a perfet# model of the 
force of their Wiſdom. What if 
we take a viewa while of that He- 
ro dying, and conſider the laſt 
Attions of his Life? That Invin- 
cible Mans Congee will be doubt- 
leſs like his exrrance,Illuſtrious in 
performing ſomething Heroick, 
Certainly he will ſay nothing as 
may diſhonoxr his Noble Attions, 
or ſeem «nTorthy of his former vir- 
exe. The ſtrengerh of his pain gets 
the maſtery over his COnrage : His 
Conſtancyyields to the ardour of 
the YVexom,, which devours him ; 
he does not only complain, he 
weeps, he cries, he bowls : 

At 


b ' ('92) 
At circtum gecnignt petre; 
LO bois 


Fromonteria. 


And'tis with-thelaſt effets of 
rage and deſpair,that he dep.rts one 
of this Life to take his place among 

eGods. Therefore, let the Sro- 
icks rank themſelves in our party, 
let 'em rartleno longer of their 
boon ibility, nor foift on us, that 

iſe max may be happy amid. 
Tortures, and let 'em not deſpiſe 
pain, to which Hercules bimſelf 
was conſtrain'd to ſubmit ſo man 
viceories, But if it be anſwer'd, 
that Os Poers ate drame for 
repreſenting Hercwles in this man- 
ner, and that in favour of that 
Hero, they are willing to reſcue 
him from the Anthority of Books, 
and the conſent of Theatres: Poſſi- 
donins, formerly one of Cicero's 
Maſters, and the greareft of all 
ehe Sroicks ( for ſo he is ſtil'd by 


that. 


| 
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that diſciple) will ſerve us for an 
illuſtrious example, we hall ſee a 
Pil/ar of rhe Porch ſtagger'd by 
a Diſeaſe. The Gone being the 
Malay of that Philoſopher, was 
likewiſe the wrack of his conſtancy; 
heendurd ics violence as patient- 
you ordinary Man would have 
ne; and tho he upbraided pair 
that all it's rwinges pinches could 
not conſtrain him to on, that ic 
was an evil;yet for all this it affic- 
red him, and made him complain.It 
ſeems too that Ciccro was chogu'd, 
or at leaſt aſroniſee at thiswiſemans 
weaknels. I have ſeen, ſays he, 
Poſidonius the greateſt of the Srv- 
icks have as lirtle power to undergo 
the pains of the Gout, as my He 
Nicomachas, whom Tl; account- 
ed a common ſure of Fell;w, And 
alluredly I am fo far from be- 
lieving that true ſelicity can con- 
cur with p4ir,thatl ſhould efteem 
it the ecricn of a 1/7iſe Man to pos 
Wi 
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with his Life,if he could not {eps 
rate it from pain. And becaule che 
Memory of Accenas is in great 
veneration With me, and in my 
Opinion he ought never to be 
mention'd but wich Honour, I 
wih,it it were poſſible, that thole 
Verſes yyhiich rem2in to ns of him, 
had been ſri{d, and he had not 
informed us, that he was more 
wedded to Life, than became( I do 
not ſay a Philoſopher, but only ) a 
{anof Corrare. You cou'd noc 
haves7cr'd him any c:-rdirion fo he 
might but live,but what he wou'd - 
have accerred 3 were hedefurm'd? 
that's no matter z were he main- 
ed? he'd find ſome conſolation in 
living y let kim cndure all the 
Tormests of the molt violent Di/- 
rempers, he'd (till be hafpy, if they 
were not mortel; and oO you 
ſhou'd have ſentenc'd himto the 
m"ſt crucl of De:ths, he wou'd not 
esiſent tO quit Lite, provided he 
cou'd 
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cou'd keep it amidſt the Torcures 
of Executions, » 


Debilem facito mann, 

Debilrm pede, coxay 

Ter adſtrrue Gibberanm x 
Luiricts guate denres x 

Vita dum ſvpereſt, bene eſt : 
Hence mihi vel acat e, 


Si ſedam Cruce, ſuſrine. 


Without doubt, Tſeminacy 
dictitced thele Ferſes tohim, while 
he taſted all the Plesſures of Life. 
He never had bad any experterce 
of p«in, and had he fall'n into the 
il condition he propoſes, Death 
wou'd have been as welcome to 
bim, as a &erricve to a Criminal 
upon the Rack, It's ealy by this 
to underſtand that Afecenas was 
volrpt ons ; but No Epicirreen, (ince 
thoſe Philoſophers have too ge- 
ncroxs a SOul to (rink to ſuch fee- 
ble ſentiments ; they dread Death 

much 


+ gov 
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much lefs than pairs, and ſome- 
times rezormce Plealure for very 
pain. And the reaſonis, that Eri- 
cur; Well judging that moſt Men 
bcing «lured and cred by the 
fruition of pleaſures, and (uttering 
themſelves without F:tc, an 
blindly to be huiry'd away by the 
current of their A'iporices, wou'd 
not be in? capecirs to fore/ce the 
pains and afflictions, which wou'd 
fill upon *em in c/ec-4mce of 
thoſe diſords rs: And belicies fears 
ng that the /5vc of caſe and T.j/t- 
minzy Of /iirit, joyn'd tothe fear 
of pain and 1«boxr, might oblige 
them to be r14ins in their Dre- 
tics, and fo reindeer themſelves 
whelefs in Lie he vas of opinion 

thatin tl:c tune wherein 2 17 /e 
man (hou'd have full liberty of 
Election, and wherein nothing 
ſhou'd bir-der him from procuring 
tis own ſerisf.:cti,m, he might a- 
baiidyn himiclt 09 pleaſir CG and 
give 
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give 2 temporary Fare-wel 
to Pain: Bur That then arecer- 
rain ſeaſons, in which they muſt 
be Friends againand during which 
the Obligation of Duties, and the 
Neceſſity of Things ought to con- 
flrain him not to refuſe Dolowr, 

and to reject Yoluprnouſneſs, 
'Twas this generous Maxim,thac 
made Cato of Urica his own Exe- 
cationer: For, tho' he might have 
born hirgſelf xp on the Mines of 
his Party, and Ceſar wou'd have 
been mighty glad to grant him his 
Life; yet, the ſbame of ſurviving 
the _ of che Publique Liberty, 
and the Infamy of Servitude, 
would not let that large Heare 
even deliberate, whether he ſhou!d 
chooſe. the Pain of dying gloriouſly, 
ro avoid the Pleaſure of lving af- 
ter a manner, that ſeem'd to him 
unworthy of a Roman. This Maxim 
it was, that mage Regulus to re- 
pur himſelf into the hands of his 
: Enemy, 


o 
-. —— 4” I- > e 
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'Fnemits, where the Creelties of 


"bis Tormentors were leſs ſenſible 


co him, than his. Remorſe would 
have been for having broken 
his word. "Twas this Maxim, 
whick making Fabriciae. to. de- 
ſpife the Treaſures of the King of 
Epeirws, made him alfo dz/piſe 
the evil deſires, which foow. the 

dep of Riches, and preſerve to 
b' f rhe Repoſe of Mind, the 
fovereign and chiefeft of Pleaſures. 
Faftly; ir was cis Maxim, char 
fer Cicero o' declaiming apainf? 


Anthony, to dewore him(elf for the * 


fafery of the. Common-wealth at a 
time, when he mighthave ftayed 
at home very fair'y in Peace 
quietly e:12y > an eaſie Life, and 
the Detizbrsof his own Studies. 
To this Maxim there are no 
taudible Actions but what may 


be referr 4: And what Heroick . 


Pears (oever choſe great men have 
erred, you wall find, that if 
they 
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they have rw» towards Pair, it 
hath been to void a much grea- 
ter, and contrariety, if they have 
not a/anc 4 upon ſome es, it 
was by ſuch an Abfirence, to ac- 
uire Others more ſatisfatory and 
ſolid. For, what other cauſe wou'd 
you have us «ſcribe to their /Xu- 
ffriow Attions > Do you think, 
they would have ſo boldly left this, 
Life > That they wou'd have 
tmrn'd their becks upon the poſſeſ- 
fon of Gold? That they would 
painfully hunt after very dangerous. 
Enmities> And, not conſider at 
the ſame time, if what they did, 
was «/eful or agreeable to them ? 
with this Cenſare, let us not be- 
ſpancer them: The Efefs of their 
W:ſtam let us not 1mpute to the 
unrilineſs of their Mind, but be- 
lieve, that they conſulted gene- 
rally chemſelves and their own 
Intehetuals upon their Adions - 
Arad let ns not fare them in a 
F 3 worſt 
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wor/e condition than the moſt /al- 
vage of Animals, which are never 
tranſported nor troubled in ſuch a 
mianner, but that it is eaſte to 
aiſcover, what is the Aim of the 
Impervoſity of their Movements. 
Cato forſook that Life,which was 
become his Burthen; he found it 
lels grievous tO gait the World, 
than to obey Ceſar, whom he be- 
lieves to be no good mar, and he 
thought it more pleaſant not to 
live at all, than to live in an 1g1o- 
7111110065 ſlavery. Regulus return'd 
tO Carthage: If he had ror done .. 
fo, he had been accus'd of PFerfi- 
dionſneſs. Fabricius cou d not 

corrypred by Fyrrbas, in which he 
exerted his Integrity : He ſervd 
his Coxnrry, and in the ſingle plea- 
ſure of refuſing Riches, he ſatufied 
himſe!f more than if he had c- 
cepred all the Treaſures of the 
Unrerſe, In thort, Tully gave 
Lard words to Amonius, an de- 
clar'd 
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clar'd himſelf his capiral Enemy : 
If without any reaſon he did lo, he 
is much to blame : Bur, if at his 
own peril he had a deſign to eſtabliſh 
the Common-wealth, and if he un- 
dertook Zfarc Antony's Ruine, 
to prevent that of Rome ;, as here- 
by he took care of the common 
{efery of his Citizens, wherein 

iS own Was containd; (o he, 
moreover, deſerv'd the praiſe of 
all Mankind, and the love of the 
whole Peuple of Kome. Thole 
Great Men, indeed, were not of 
the Family of Fpicurur, and Ore 


of *em hatch even endeavour'd 


by his Wriumgs to deſtroy his Opi- 
»wons : But it's ſufficient, that the 
Authority of their Examjles is 
found in the Do&rine of that Ph;- 
loſopher.and that the World know, 
That it was not Virtue alone, 
which was their AMvrive, or at 
leaſt whar they call'd Fireve, 
ought to be ſiyled Plea/ure. 

F 3 Hovever, 
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However, out of this Schas/ 
there have iſſued Spirirs com- 
pleatly LR = a cor- 
rapec ve ara a 25S Vigo- 
ras Actions, as thoſe Antienc 
Romans \n wer of their Re- 


pbligne under Neroe's Reign, the 


World aduir'd the death of Prere- 
#i«s, as much as that of Seneca. 
The Emperour's Tutowr acquired 
no Glory by dying, but what was 
afterwards befow'd upon the Ar- 
buer -of his Pleaſures, and the 
common Sentiment Was, that the 
Stoscian ho had always beld farth - 
and preach'd up a coutenpe of Life, 
did not leave it mare gereonſly 
than Petroxizs, who had” cored 
my i _ WT a 
ne , Iam 

the bonoxr 2nd ſake Of Epicuras, to 
retrace { ing of the Life and 
Death of this great Diſciple : As 
indeed, it woud be umpoſhble 
for ms to paſs by this poine with- 

our 


af 
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out ſome dz/comrſeto you CORCern- p 
ing it, and as you with a very ws- 

ling Ear lien to the performances 

of 1Lut:4zus Men, you will not 

be lozth to rank Petrenie« in their - 
number , and take a rr«nſitory 


+ view of the murks of his Wiſdom 


and Gereroſuy, This famous #»i- 


Seaxrean, far from reſembling thole 


Soars and Debauchers, who com- 
monly garmand:ze all their Eft ate 
away, made Profeſſion of a Polue 
Tacxury, making P:eafures is on- 
ly way, And as Toil and lndyiry 
confer Fepus a:4an On the »/r of 
Atarkind, he aloe Obtain'd it by 
a gertztr kind of Jeknys. Very 
free and very much negleted were 
his Words and Attions : And. for 
as mach as they demonfArated the 
goodneſs and the candoxr of his 
Saul, appearing under the garb 
and covert of. ſinpliciry, with ſo 
much the more pleaſure and /ar;/- 
fation they were receiv'd. Not- 
F 4 withſtanding - 


es 


s 
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withftanding which, this excelent 
Az knowing well, that there 
are times, Wherein the Wiſe Man 
is oblig'd to lay aſide rhe repole 
and rranguillity of Life, to ferve 
the Stare in Pabligre Aﬀairs, did 
wholly crow anay that bappy way 
of Living, when he was Elected 
Proconſul of Bithynia, and after- 
wards was choſen Conſul : And 
«quitting himſelf worth;ly of thoſe 
elorious Employments, he ſhew'd 
by his Application and Condutt, 
that no «ffair, how bulky ſoever 
Was too wmweildy for his manage- - 
ment, Artthe F xpiration of theſe 
Charges, he felagain to his wonr- 
ed way of Living, :nd then be- 
ing became one of MNero's moſt 
intimate Friends, when though 
this Prince had very bad Inclini- 
tions, yet he was ſo much «- 
chamtcd with Petronins his me- 
rit, that he mede him the 
Arbuer of all his Pleaſures, and 
fanci'd 
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fanci'd, that amidit the affluence 
of thele Delights, none were to 
be accounted /wece and plez/.cr, 
but ſuch as were proved by Vc- 
tronics, [| would be «nder/rood 
here to /peak of boneſe Pleaſures : 
{ince he was fo Far from parrici- 
parting in the filrby Debauches of 
Nero, as that that Emperour Was 
us'd to wonder, how they cou 4 
come to the knowledge of Ferro- 
nizs, who reproaxch'd him with 
them by his Codzcils 3, fo thathe 
caus d Silia to he panilh d, 14S /u- 

/þeiting, the had reveal'd them. ] 
From that time, Tegaitins eyed 
Perronizs as is Comperitor ; and 
tearing, tnat by the means of ho- 
neſt Pleaſure, he might do what 
Seneca Was unable to effet# with 
the auſterity of his Set, 3, e. thac 
he might reduce Nero fron the 
diforders of his Life, and reſtore a 
irue Emperour tO Rome; he re- 
folv'd t9 undcr-mine him, laying, 
*_ there 
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there was 20 eſtabliſhing his —_ 
Fortune but by the rain of Perro-/ 
nizs. Wherefore, be ſraight- 
waies attacks the crectry of that 
rm ro Frieh - his other 

leaſares yel gave way: 
he accuſeth PFerromns of having 
been of the number of Scevinas 
hs F who had ſhared in 
Piſoe's contpiracy : He corrupes 
2 Slave of his, to depoſe againſt 
lim: He deprive: him of all 
waies to make hits Deferce, and 
cauſes the greazer part of his De- 
meſtigues to be laid in Shackl-s, 
under ſuch Circumſrances, a Man, 
le generow,, wou'd either have 
flarter'd himſelf with the hopes of 
Pardon, or prolong d bis Life to 
the «:moſe Extremity. But be, 
for his part, was of a quite cow- 
trery Opinion ; he thought it 
bow 2 vite and map ee y 
apport any longer the fatigats © 
Fear or Hope, and relotving to 


die, 
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die, he contrives to do it, with 
the ſame Trangulity, in which 
be had bv'd. 

Thus, unwilling to pare with 
his Life in a precipitare way, he 
has his Veins opened, and then 
bound up 2gain, and ſtill now and 
then raking off the. Bands, ac- 
cording as his fancy mov'd him, 
he diſcouwrs'd his Friends upon 
agreeable matters aff etting 
to entertain thenqvith ſerious 
Debates and ſcarch's ſentences, 
by which he might prerend to/ 
the glory of C onſt ancy. The 14/e.. 
hows of his Life, by no means 
would he employ, in ſpeaking of 
the Souls Immort ality, Or of Philo- 
ſophical Opinions, but having 
pircb'd upon a ſort of moſt wvolup- 
ezoxs and moſt Natural Death, 
he cbcſe rather to imwate the 
ſweet fate of Swans, and had 
ſmooth and eaſy verſes rehears d 
to him, with wiſcelavies 'of Poe- 
try. 
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try, Yet he reſervd to bimſelf 
ſome moments for the diſpoſing 
of his A// airs: He rewarded many 
of his Slaves, puniſhed ſome, and 
{ceing the rime draw near of 
ſhaking off Mortality, after hav- 
ing «ſed a little exerciſe, he fell 
into a calm and gentle Slumber - 
So that his Death, which was 
/ -confrraind, might ſeem caſual 
\, and Natural. OW, let men 
talk of Socrares! let them bou/r 
of the conſtancy and firmneſs of 
mind, wherewith he .drank the 
Poyſon | Petrorius doth not yeild, 
to him in the leaft jpur#:/io. Nay, 
Perrozins may pretend to the ad- 
Tantage of having ecbandond 4 
Life infinitely more Delicious 
than that of the Greek Supby, 
with the ſame /ercriry of mind, 
and the ſame equally of Counte- 
ANCE. 

But that you may the berrer 
knovw, Low r:ch4 and precious Is 

Y tne 


_— 
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the Pleaſure, 1 defend, I deſign 
to give you the Powrrraift of a man 
who poſſeſſes 1t in perfettion, and 
by depiftins his contrary afrer- 
wards, to take away all reaſons of 
jealouly and doubr, that Epicurns 
his voluptyis of high eſteem . Ima- 
gin then a Man in perfect health, 
poſlefling a good Eftarey enjoy= 
ing delights handſomly ; having 
2 mind peaceable and contented ; 
taſling always and with abundance 
the moſt diverting pleaſures of 
Body and Mind ; not troubled 
with the preſence, nor menaced 
with the fear of any Pain : Whar 
c01.d41tion Can YOU /«ppoſe more ec 
ecllent, Or More deſirable than 
thi; ? For, it 15 neceſſary, that, 
ſach a Perſon, to be in rhes State, 
ſhou'd pofſe/s a force of Mind proof 
againſt 4 an and Death it (elf; 
{l-ou'd be abſolutely wrdeceiv'd of 
the fa!ſe Opinions of the YValgar z 
ſhould be mſcrble of imperrinene 
Terrours 
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Terrours and Schols/tigze Scare- 
Crows ; not luffer che Pleaſures 
toe/cape, Which he enjow; always 
excertainzug himſelf in the ſwccr- 
zs/s of ther Remembrance : And 
this is to be at the high'/7 period 
of Feliazy, ani to have nothing 
moretoprezend to for the ac- 
compliſument of ones happiveſs. 
Oathe ocer fide, let us figure 
to ourſelves a Man eppreſs'd with 
all the evils, that can afflit bu- 
mane Natwre;, depriv'd of all 
bopes of ever ſeeing them leſſen'd 
or abated; ſenſible of no preſene - 
Pleaſwre, having never tryed any 
pf delights; not daring to «ſpire 
to the 10n of fature ones : 
And when we have acknowledg- 
ed, that nothing can be imagined 
more miſerable than this Eſtate, 
ler us confels withal, that there is 
nothing more bappy than che vo- 
lap'xons Follower of Epicuras. 
Now if you think this hb-ppy 
Man, 
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Aas, whoſe Pifture I now draw. 
is no where elſe to þe found than 
ic my imeginetion, and that {ſo 
perfett a Felicity cannot be among 
Mex ;, 4 muſt contels, you have 
but. /orry Semrsments Of Our humane 
condstiov, and of che goodneſs of 
Heeven, and 1 fancy my ſelf e»- 
 gegdto —_—_ out of this 

errow, if I would pals with you 
for a rea/ Mau, and to keep you 
from _y any more againſt 


him ; and here follows a faithful 
Trada#ion of what he relateth of 
his bappireſs. ToOrata, a Man of 
Wealth, Pleaſamry, and Nicen'ſc, 
nothing was wemng of all thar 


can 
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can ſerve to live voluptuanſly, ro 
procure Love, and enjoy an en- 
rire and a perfect Health. For he 
gathered very ample Revenues from: 
his Noble Lordfhips : He had al- 
ways many Friends very »{cful, a- 
greeable, and diverting ; He dex- 
rerouſly made ule of all theſe things, 
to maintain a (weet /olacing Life : 

And to lay all in few words, his 
Wills and De/igns had ever a ſuc- 
ceſs as propitious, and an accom- 
pliſhmeat as favourable as he 
could wi/b, In th!s condition, I do 
not think, any r/i#nz cou'd be- 
found f.uir with, in proviion no 
change te] oat, buc that Orata 
mult be perfectly happy, it he can 

remain in the State, wherein we 
Dow him. And this, it 1 am not 

miſt a%en, 154 Ponrireiit, tiat bears 
a/[imilation enough to the 4ſt de- 

fign, which I ſhewed you, and 

Which you night peracventure 

take-tor Crore/gize and a fancy of 
the Painter. Let 
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{ Letusnow ſeek for ſome miſe- 
able men in oppoſition to this 

x : We will compare him ( if 
"OU pleaſe ) ro thoſe unfortunate 
Nretches. whom we ſee upon 

the antient Theatre, the one of 

whom Judges himſelf roo crimr- 
nal to manage the Grecian Scep- 
ter, who fears to d:ſhonowr the 

Race of Pelops by owning himſelf 

a Branch of that Family, and who 

dares not ſhew his Face to Mor- 

tals. Or let us compare him with 
that other, who beck nin to his 

Friends, that they ſhould not ap- 

proach him, eſteems himſelf 1o 

urhappy, that he fears, his very 

ſhade may be contagious. Or ra- 
ther, let's not call to mind Arreus 
or Thyaſtes : Let us forget their 

Crimes, W hoſe AMenory Ccredtes an 

Abhorrence ;, and let our Eyes no 

longer dwell upon a Family, that 

hath forc'd the Sun to return back 
tothe Er, and has furniſh d Hell 
with 
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with one of irs moſt famous 7 «- 


wiſhment 5. 
Ocrale. 
Noxando oblicereter Pelopidum. 


Let us rather chooſe Heroes and 
Peaple as wretched ag the Progeny 
of Tantelus, Let Ampbiarens's 
__ come __——_— = wy 

15 being i Fl Viſkows, 
and hits demanding ſurcomrs 2- 
gaink che Fiaries that bauzr him. 


@b Wretch ! What 4't, ÞJ ſce? 
Whence come thoſe Lamps, 

Which ſeem 10 riſe from you 
Tomb s gloomy Dawps ? 

Hicly me, defend me from the 

Kage 

Of thts tot Fare : Ob. ! If'5 dara- 
md bent a 

Night's ghaſtly =—_—_ TOM 
each awful Shrine, 

With 
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With blewiſh Snakes their horn d 
Aiens entwine - 

The direful tifings! Now, they 
me aſſail, 

Naw, now 1 fcel their Flames : 
No plains atail. 

The ſound of craſhung ſtrapes in- 
vades my Ears, 

Hnd [tubs my drooping Soul with 
thunder-pointed Fears, 


Afﬀcer Al:meon has thus let us 
fee rhe rorrures of his Conſceence, 
and the racks of his Aged, let 
£kilefteees emeriain us with the 
miſeries, which he isreduc {unto ! 
Let him ſpeak, and complane of 
his ill Forrwne, for truly, he 
makes no diſtinflion of Perſons, 
when he ſays : 


Poor Mortal thou, whom Winds 
and Seas that roar, 

Drive on the Iſle of Lemnos ſa- 
cred Shore. 


Con: cmm 
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' Contemn me not, tho thus, tho' 
me you find 
Atoſt ſolemnly forlorn of all Man- 
md. 


View thoſe vaſt Rocks, expoid to 
th' Firmanent, 

Where midſt of ſorrows, I nine 
years have ſpent, 

Hard Stones my Bed, of Glory 
quite bereft, 

Here far from Fattles, far from 


Lawrel: left, 
Debarr d the Freedom of the 
Aer, 
I ſnap the fiying Fowl of fleereſt 
in 


1 And with their Plumes, I weave 
| my covering. 


Let him then ſheiw us his Bodi- 
ly Pains, when bis Ulcer becomes 
inflamd: vie deſpairs in thele | 
Verſes: 


Has no Man, of yo. 4, pity in his 
RY Tha 
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Thy t bis ſoft Heart may my hard 
ate control ? 

Will none from this high Pyke, 
this ſalvage Rock, 

Groe me one gentle and g00d-na- 
turd Shock ; 

That head-long into raging Bil- 
lows thrown, 

My much more raging Tortures I 
may drown ? 

There let me Bulge npon the boy- 
ſt'rous Floods, 

Uma the Sea has lav'd me into 
Suds, 

Nothing 1s equal to my Pangs : 
The Fire 

Burns in my aged Wound with 
Ulcerous Ire, 

The great Vulcano ro this 
Mound, while 1 

In F James, a Salamander, ne- 
ver Dye. 


Or, if theſe MMisfortunes be 


not yet ſufficient, let us with O- 


wid 


| 
: 
| 
| 
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id amals togetherall rhe zi/cries 
of Fables,, to wiſhthem co a Man 
and chen judge, whether his con- 
dition be more happy than that of 
Orars, or of that famous Yatria, 
who formerly =erited this Excla- 
marion; O'Varia, you alone know, 
how to live : And conſequently, 
Jer us conclude with a like Excla- 
mation : O Epicurus, thow alone 
knoweſr how ro Fhiloſophize, 

By all theſe vanes we may 
know, char Ye/zpry is not only 
worthy of the El»ges of all Mer, 


bae that it is their Soueraign good 


and (ole cxd. Yet.in regard this 
firſt Propoſirion makes the princi- 
pal point of F picurus bis Doctrine, 
and char is che moſt frze, it 1s al- 
ſo the moſt conte/ted. Having be- 

n to wndeceive theſe Enernes of 
Us, | muſt conſummate my Docu- 
ments and. their _ and 
teave the erath of this Opinion fo 
well eſrabliſked in their —_— 
rat 


GOES 
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: that no more occaſion they may 
".baveto diſpure it, but with ex- 
tream brjaſrice. Therefore, rhat 
they of this Opnnon, I 
will only defire them to caſt 
their Ezes upon Nature, whoſe 
effes are rational and certain ex- 
periences, They will nor only find, 
that ſhe awrboriſes whar I ſay, bur 
the gives chem fuch. clear Demor- 
ſtrations, that, unleſs they pur- 
poſely hood-wizk themſelves, they 
will be conftrain'd to | argnieſce 
therein. Let 'em confider, what 
this common Mhther doth in the 
produttion and Brirrh of Animals, 
that is ro ſay, in her intire Paricy 
and before her Corraprion : They 
may obſerve,tharthe inſpire-chem 
with the /aveof Yolupry, and the 
ight of Dolowr ;, that ſhe-conveys 
em to what is pleaſane, and dil- 
ranceth 'em from what is hurt- 
ful ; that ſhe reaches them (if a 
Man. may ſay ſo) good and =_ 
an 
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and when they attain the former, 
they rejoiceand reſt ſatisfid in it. 
For which reaſon, when our Pk;- 
loſopher, tollowing the In/tirutions 
of Natxre, pronounces, that the 
voluptuous Life is the end of Man, 
he does not rrouble his Head a- 
bout proving this Propoſition. 
As he thinks, there is no need of 
the dint of Rariocination to per- 
ſuade Men, that Fire is hor, Snow 
cold, and Honey ſweer, becauſe 
theſe are /en/ible things ; he, like- 
wiſe, believes, that to apprehend 
the love of Pleaſure, which may 
eaſily be known by natural effects, 
a Man need only make uſe of a 
mean Animadverſion, and a ſum- 
ple Advertiſement upon thoſe 
effefts. 

However, tho' we have nature 
on our ſide, rbat is, an infallible 
Deciſion ;, tho' we fully perceive in 
our minds a certain notion, which 
enclies us to hate evil and purlue 

i Pleaſure 3 


NF 
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Pleaſure; tho the beginnings of our 
wiſhes, of our diſgxſts, and of all 
our «tions draw their origine from 
Pleaſure and Pain; nevertheleſs, 
becauſe ſome Philoſophers main- 
tain, that do/owr ought not to be 
reckon'd among evils, nor # leaſure . 
among Goods, and becauſe to e/- 
rabliſh this Opinion, they alledge 
many ca«rion: things, we muſt not 
ſo ſtrongly confide in our own, as 
notto itick to the zaked rrath. 
We mult argue in fayour of the 
Fpicarean pleaſure: We are to 
ſhew, that Reaſon as well as Na- 
txre authoriles that *e#. And 
certainly, if the » hiloſophers, who 
found fault with this "leſwre, had 
conſidered it well, if they had 
viewed it, before they arrack'd 
ie, they would have ealily 4i/co- 
ver d, that they were miſtaken in 
their Enemy, and that their For- 
ces ought not to have been bent 
again(t this ge That they 

were 
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were miſtaken in their Invetlives, | 
and rejetted it only on the ſcore | 
of tlic Pins, which folow it lome- 

imes; they nught MVE perceiv &; 
for that thote Pn 5 did not proceed 
from it, that it is the ſaxlr of 
thoſe who ule it :4, and by con- 
lequence, they would not have 
decrzed a pure and cleau fowre 
tor having found it madded att 
detifd by dirty Beaſts, For, they 
muſt cc»feſs to me, that there is 
no. Man in the World, that de- 
{pi es Plealure, JHATENMS Pleaſure, 
that hates or c/cbews it ; that 
br es Pain a Pain; that follows 
or endeavours to «train It. 
becauſe thoſe whonule the moft 
moderate Pleaſures it, afterwards 
uncergo wany dilquiets and tar- 
ments 3 and, on the COALTAry, 
there arecertain Seaſons, in which 
pin and burr CO occafion exceed- 
ing great pleaſures ; Tbs hath 
made thole Pkiloſophers { _ 
4 
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had only conſider'd the Seguels of 
a 1lli-huchanded Pleaſure, and of 
a profirable and neceflary Pain ) 
© {ſtrike the /ormer out of the 
claſs of Goods, and then ſet pain 
among praiſe-worthy things. But 
in my Opinion, they had ated 
much more diſcreetly, if they 
had cannlated us; = if after 
having accas'd the propbeneneſs of 
pleaſure, as the Fpicureans JO 18 
their School, they had not only 
diſcharged plealure from the 
crizes,, by them «mputed £0 it, but 
allo had beſrowed upon it Encony- 
uns and Crowns, and openly pro- 
—— of its Innocence. + 
For, under what colour, could 
they reprove a Man, who 15 de(t- 
rous to efoy ſuch pleaſures, as 
from which he receives no anroy- 
ence, and who will endeavour to 
avoid the pain, that brings him no 
profit > Let 'em, they, gze/e m_ 
as long as they plesſe, they wi 
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\ our forces in an enterpriz?, that 
\ needs them : Now are we tO com- 
bare generouſly, that ſo we may 
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never find the leaſt ſhadow to 
condemn it; On the other hand, 
rioht YEA/ON will ſtill force them 
to adorn 1t with the ſublimeſe 
praites. 

Now, it is time, to imploy all 


acquire an immortal wifory. The 
caſe is no longer the defending 
pleaſure, or conſudering it as the 
chief good of Life. We mult raiſe 
ir upon the Throne of Verrxe,which 
diſpmtes with ie that Title: And- 
tho we do not chafe that verrze 
away from it, whereof we make 
profeſſon, we mult conſrram it to 
yield the firſt place to pleaſure. 
And certainly, as all Philoſophers 
agree, that the «{rimateend, which 
Man ought to propoſe to himſelf in 
this World, is a calmand a pleaſant 
Life. many of them are chous d 
in firuating this Life in Verrxc and 

not 
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not in pleaſure, and in making 
their applications to the Splendour 
of a name, that rops upon 'em, 
without conſidering an opimior, 
whereto nature her {elf compels 
their aſenr, And in truth. if they 
wou'd conſult and believe her, they 
muſt ow-,that thoſe verrues which 
they ſtile great, precious and mag- 
nificent, only ſeem eſtimable to 
then, in as much as they contribute 
towards pleaſure, and that, con- 
ſequently no: conſidered by them - 
ſelves, they ought not to prefer 
'em before a thing, from which 
they receive their whole Value and 
Reputation, For, inthe ſame min- 
ner We approve of Phyſik not up- 
on the account of the Art, but 
upon the /core of Health; and the 
Science of P.lors deſerves C9711 C's 
dation only for the efpleeſ ot 
Navigation ; ve, like v:1e, ſhou'd 
not wiſh for wiſdom, vv hich may 
be called the Arr of Life, if ic 

G 3 were 
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were of no «ſe to us, and did not 


, cemribure towards our obtainmy 


the poſſeſſion of whupry. 

There is no neceſſiry of repear- 
in2 here, what that #/eaſare is, or 
of deſigning you afreſh, not to de- 
fiſe that Name, which Men have 
corrupred, You know very well, 
how ſevere Epicarw renders if, 
and you muſt needs avow that it 
is no ſhame for wiſdom to veil to it, 
and thence to borrow its whole 
conſideration. Alſo, on ozr fide, 
we will corfe/s, that without be-. 
ing a Philoſo7/er, a Man cannot he 
br PY, ind that wiſdom 15 the only 
means attan Pleaſure. In effect, 
the weakr.c/s and fraulty of humane 
nature, being atti&ted with the 
1Onorance of good and evil, float- 
ing commonly berrixe thoſe rwo 
things, without being able to diſ- 
crimmate them, and often elctting 
with joy, what is to be avoided 
with Care, doth fall mto. 10 mon- 
ftrous 
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ſrtrons a blindneſs, that Men in- 
ftead of meeting with the feliciry, 
chey gape after, ſhear off aloof 
from it; ſo that they become 
miſcr able inſtead of finding ſatis - 
fattion, and in exchange for the 
Pleaſures propos'd to themſelves, 
they plunge themſelves into Pains, 
which vex and torment them. 
Wherefore, the «ſe of wiſdom 
ought to draw 'em out of this mi- 


' fer able condition : Its Candfe 15 to 


tight them in ſuch an rk ſom and 
lonely. darknets : Its power is to 
redeem 'em from {iaveyy and bor:- 
dage; from mordin:re cefres ; 
from meconſiderate terrours, and 
from raſh Opinions : Fa imitation 
of Hercnles,: 1t mulſ}/mate them 2 
paſſage through ſo many Adorfters, 
and conduf them with ſafety tO 
Ss go Wiſdom alone performs 
theſe grear things, like: a fa'rh- 
ful and a generons Guide : She re- 
moves the diſfculties of tha way 
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ſhe points out to us. But it 15 not 
ſufficient, that we do not ramble 
out of ic, we muſt alſo in ſafety 
walk therein: And while the 
Winds andSeas diſperſe and drown 
the Ships, which Sail without 
her Sreerage, others whole Rudder 
ſhe hath raken in hand, pull into 
Harboir without running any 
\ Riſque or dreading any Tempeſe. In 
this Porr, it is, where the He 
AMan meets with pleaſure : In this 
Pore, he repoſedly contemplates 
the turmoil of the reit of Aankind : | 
He 4iſcovers all the impertinent er-* | 
rours, which perſecate their weak- 
neſs : He obſerves, with how much 
buſy eagernel(s they endeavour to 
ſatisfie their Paſſions : He ſees em 
crow'd jn multitudes, eriving who 
* ſhall advance farthelt in Power, in 
Kicker, and u1 Fortune, 


Certare Ingenio, contendere Nobili- 
tat, 
i\ocles 
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Notes atgue dies nit prefſtante [t- 
bore, 

Ad ſummas emergere opes, rerum- 
gue Potitt, 


And then, having con/ider'dalil 
theſe things, he breaks Out int9 
this Exclamation. 

us. 

O miſcr ac hor inum wentes  O pec- 

toracaca! | 
Qualivus in tinebris vite, quanti,- 

gae pericds 

Deguur hoc £4 vi, quodceunge oft ? 
For his particular, nothing d:/- 
«qriet's him ; noching frers Jim; 
nothing rrowbles him: Bur, he is 
happy, he fol! \OWS natures he en- 
foxs an accomplithe feliciey ; and 
in this ſt ard he C f-r ry UP hisTbarks- 
givin 25 tO wiſdom, the hoo aitrix of 
_ Pleaſure. Like him, we Tut 
at, if we mean tO be h 77), like 
him : We muſt rhrov our {elves 
G5 int9 
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into the arms of that wiſdom, and 
endeavour to a trainthat Plea we. 
We muſt fifle thole wnlzcky de- 
fires, which rob us of it: They 
are inſatiable and dangerous : They 
not only »inate private Perſons, 
but deſtroy whole Families : T hey 
pull down States; they create 
Od;ums, Diviſions, Diſcords, Sedi- 
tions, and Civil Wars : They-are 
the Tyrants and Enemies of thoſe 


Breaſts, that ſofter them. And i \ 


we par the Pursto a ſcrutiny and 
examination, We ſhall find, that 
by the rorments of the Damned, 
they deſign to figure out thole 
whom theſe internal plagues do 
affiit, 


Cui Fultnr jecur ultimum pererrat, 
Fr pet! us trahit, irfimaſque Fibras, 
Nor e/t quem T\tium wvocant Pocre, 
Sed cordis mala, liver atgue Inxns, 


Since, therefcre, by the /ole 
aid 
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aid of wiſdom, we can ſurmowunt 
them, as the alone makes us cap- 
ble of re/iſting Fortune, and by 
her we learn a!l the means of ac- 
quiring tranquillity and a /cdare 
Life ; why hou'd we fear to con- 
clude, that it is only deſirable on 
the account of producing Plexfzre 
and oppoling Pain? The me 
thing we are to ſay of remperance, 
and only not deſire it for it /clf, 
bur bec 2uſe it preſerves to our Souls 
that Peace, without which we 
could nor be happy. and by the Cor- 
cord 1t in{pires, it appea/eth our 
troubles, and finds even Pleaſure 
in them. Tis this Verne, which 
always comes to the aſſiſt ance of 
wi/dom : [15 that which execates 
what the other doth only delibe- 
rate: And as chat ſhews us, what 
we are to ſhm, and what to fol- 
low, this flops us, when we run 
contrary to the their advice, and 
whea we give ore credit to our 


ſerſe: 
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ſenſes than our reaſon. This is 4 
Bridle, which boalds us tn. when 
we are buried on towards evil 
Pleaſures, a Hand, that condutts 
us in the road of true joy ; and, 
n brief, a virtxe, without which 
we Can neither be happy nor mw1/e, 
And truly, what avails our knoiw- 
ing n00d, when we are t00 weak tO 


pr.ectiſe it? rag 6g our ſee-._ 


ing a precipice, it we ſuffer our 
{elves to ramble down it, and our 
gtving the glory of all words to 
n1/domm, when we rob it of all its 
actions 2 To this paſs moſt Men 
arereduced : they conclude all for 
n1/dom, but they cannot keep to 
w hat they have concladed. T hey 
know, « Soo are pleaſures, whole 
reſults are dangerous, and moſt au- 


ſ.erely forbidden by F picurus : Buc #/ 


they make a mock of this Philoſ9- 
ers prohibition, and ibandon 
enſelves to the empire of their 
b.id deſires. They are like to Re 
aArl4 
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dria in Terence, and they ſpeak 
through his Mouth on the Theatre 
of that excellent C omigue Poet. 
This o«trag'd Lover acknowledg- 
es, indeed, he ſhould do an «n- 
worthy action, if he came once 
more to a reconciliation with his 
Miſtreſs. He declares here ipſo fac- 
roa guilt, and himſelf a wrercked 
Man : He frers terribly, and 
grows Very antaſic, What then ? 
he does not reform ; he burns (til! 
with Love, and when he moſt ap- 
p.ren:ly (ſees, that he ſtands upon 
the very brink of ruin, yet even 
thien he periſhes with deliberation. 
So that Phedria does want no 
wiſdom, but he wants remperance, 
He krows, what ought to be done 
in order to his repoſe and ples/iwe, 
but he doth not practiſe it. He 
knows, what is beſt, and «pproves 
it, and yet he follows the worſer 
{1de, Thele are .ens mas. ner, ad- 
mirably well deſcrit'd and expreſ- 
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fed. This is the imaze of their 
ſentiments and frailties. Thus, with: 
Our remperance, my cannot find 
pleaſure. In va# do you upbraid 
them, that what they folon, is 
irrational; that it is unneceſſary ; 
thar its priv ation produces no pain, 
In vain do you index the _ 
Dammages, Or Infamy, that fol- 
low their enjoyments, In vain, do 
you menace them with the puniſh- 
ment of Laws, and the ſeverity of 
Magiſtrates : You can tell 'em 
nothing,bue what they kxew hefore,. 
and what they'l /ay themſelves. 


\What of all this > Why, /#i# the 


are the Slave: of what they as well 
as you dereſt and abhor, reſem- 
bling thoſe Grecian Philoſophers, 
that were Allonw'd in an high and 
mighty (train to ralk of ſuch wir- 
txes, 45 they never praiſed. 

A ſort of Men there are fil! be- 
hind, who indeed are 9 Philoſo- 
phers, but yet diſpure with much 
AcCHmien 
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acumen and Uivacity. Theſe Men 
( whom we may call the Propha- 
ners of the Epicurean Pleaſure, ) 
will upon 9 account allow rempe- 
rance tO be a vinine, and loudly 
declare, that happineſs depends up- 
on the fancy and imagination. 
There is no ſtaying to comeſt with 
unreaſonable people : And the 
greateſt yan. we can wiſh them 
is, that they may live according 
to their own deſire. Our ſelves 
we may barely content with know- 
ing, that their opinion is falſe and 
horribly i4 groxnded, and that fc- 
licity is never but in the deſires, 
which rcr:perance brings along 
with it. For, it is not only a mi- 
{erable thing to deſire what is 
not boneft : Butalſo it is more ad- 
vantageons, not tO obtain what we 
deſire, than to obtain what we can- 
not without ſame deſire. Jnſo- 
much that we ought to be of the 
Opwion of that Antient Gentle- 
MAL 
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man, who judging of Commey ba- 
nith'd from Kome, while Manlines 
vas Maſter of that Ciry, eſteem'd 
the corditicn of that virenoas Exal 
to be berrer than that of that bad 
Citizen, But in cruth, thoſe who 
ſtudy renrerance, and manage the 
poſieſſhon of pleaſure fo rel, that 
they feel not any pair; theſe Ven, 
certainly, may be termed h1tpy, 
and merit the Title of Sages. Mot 
durable as their pleaſures, as be- 
in well E reculated, and their 
whole Life being calm and e/e, 
becauſe it is #mmocert. They are - 
far from purluing ordinate plea- 
ſures : Their feiicity conliſting 
in a total abſftinerce from them, 
Nay, they go to meer lome pa'ns, 
that chey may avvid greiter : And 
from their only uting ren.per ance 
in the enjoyment of pleaſure, they 
leave us to conclude, that re pe- 
rance as well as ni/dom, tend on- 
ly toa more quiet poſe ivr: of tha 

pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, which remperance is in 
gueſt of : Not that it makes the 
aq but it preſerves it in us 

y making us to w/e it rightly and 
with T«dgment. You would per- 
adventure be /tartled ( if not rrox- 
bled ) at it, if proſecuting the exa- 
mination of Vertzes, and refer- 
ring them to Pleaſure, I «ver, that 
fortitude depends on it as well as 
wiſdom & temperance 1, & that that 
Vertue, which terraſſeth Lyons un» 
der foot, which deſpiſes Cangers, 
and could without any dread view 
the rain of the whole World, pro- 
duces nothing iluſtridxs, but what 
bears a reſpect to pleaſure, and pro- 
ceeds from ir as from a ſource. For, 
fhr(t of all, ic inuſt be conceded, 
that neither the /abours we under- 
take, nor the pains we ſupport, 
have any thing to provoke Our Sto- 
mach-:, if we conſider them ſumply, 
and ſeparate them from other 


ehings - And that the care and d:- 
l1gence, 
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ttgence, fo frequently commended 
in Life and in Afair:, and the 
force(whereof we are now fpeak- 
ing ) are never pratis'd, unleſs it 
be with ſome deſign, ſome ct bo- 
xo, and for fome cert ain eaſe. Bur 
we muſt ſay, that cheſe things 
were introduc'd for the rranquiltity 
of Life, and we fallow them only 
that we may /ive without care and 
fear 3; with an intent to detiver ( as 
mach az p»ſſible ) our - Body and 
Aind from the Maladies and Trou- 
bles which might aflice them,and 
[afely to enjoy that indoleacewhich 
is one of the compoſirnm's of EFpi- 
cxrns his pleaſure. And indeed, 
how would you have a Mn live 
hapry, when he fears death ? How 
would you have that Sicilian hind 
pleaſure in the midft of Feaſtsand 
Muſigne, when all the while he 
dreads the fall of thatSword, which 
threatens his Head and Diadem ? 
Is ic notan extream miſery to fall 
under 
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under ps, and yet ſupport 'em 
baſely and with weakneſs? Did 
not this debility of mind tormer!| 

make ſeveral to loſe 'emlelves,at- 
ter having /oft their relatives and 
their Counry?Whar was it,] won- 
der, that occaſion'd poetry to Me- 
tamorphoſe Hecuba into a mad 
Bitch, unleſs it be, that the grief 
which overcame her, compe{”d her 


tO 1:17 att me of that Crca- 
(h 


tre? Perhaps, if the had wwh/tood 

her grief, or, at leaſt, had endea- 
voured tO forger che GCeaſuons of it, 
thef wou'd nothave made her to 
proceed from tears tO deſpair, and 
from deſperation tO rage. Now, 

theſe are the complaints, they pur 
into her mouth, and, by the repre- 
ſentation of the wretched eſtate ſhe 
was reduc'd to, and of rhat which 
ſhe had /oft, the foſters her mourn- 

11g Soul upon their Stage, and en- 
kindles the flames of that rape, 

which was rcadyto ſeize her. 
! Under 
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Under the preſſure ſunk of berv'y Fate, 
Alas, what can I do in this Eſtate ? 


To what retreat can Hecuba now fy ? J 
What kind Aſ,lum, & what Fort is nigh? 
Ont of bely's j wiſdiffion bert I liz. J 


Jhon's bigh Tower and its, where the "Ty 

Lie Heauenit (ilf, did ſtitlt thiir Abad s, 

Where they themſelves with Vows ard Offe ing 
(amt, 

Is now th inſalted prey of the lewd ;recian 
flam, 

Ie let thiſt Treaſorts. Whither can I #1, 

What howe expe't. or what (nal r1m/art (now? 

Wren to Mein Altars Sar ifines th, 

A141 Dritirs thiir bo'y loſes ay ny 

Woen Fitty is Chaos, ec. 


Aﬀterwards, ſhe calls to mind . 
the beanty of her ed: aces, and the 
Riches of Aſia, to augment both 
her own aief, and that of the 
Spectators : For who can remain 
unmov'd with her diſcourſes. 


Ob, 4141} Country, or, my Countrey's Shade! © 

Priam's high Halt in {awly Rains laid * 

O\, mm. $ wor !hy a thy Gotbezd s Fyr- . "4 

Wide f «70 with Godlie Art Men did deviſe 

[ ve ſeen your Fan $ a14 wealt'y vbrines ſhine 
67'g4t : 

With. 
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With Stayy Gemms, that caſt Celeſtial Light. 
The God, the I ory, ic. 


And, what Perſon can avoid be- 
ing /ciz'd with both horroxr and 
purty, when ſhe proceeds in this 
manner ? 


By mercileſs Flames all this Foe ſeen devour 'd:; 

I ſaw the Aged Priam, when be poar'd 

Hu Royal Soul upon Jove's Hearth is Blood : 

Newer ſo griat aVitiimit embri'd. 

Dragg'd through the dirt I've ſeen my HeRar's 
cen ie, | 

Without the Grecian's pitty or remorſe, 

And to compleat theſuon of Funerals 

Fit ſeen bu Son thrown veadiong from our Walls. 


So that I do not at all wonder, 
that the People of Rome thould ſigh 
heretofore, when they beard theſe 
Verſes dblickly rehears d,and that 
I my if in reading them guſh'd 
out into rears. Thus their firengeb 
and beauty forced me to tranſicre 
them : And, tho' perchance 1 
have imjured both : Yet as in tran- 
(lating them, I have imitated the 

| Antents 
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Amients with (ome latitude, 1 
have likewiſe /ar:5p'd (uch per- 
ſons. as do not aunder/tand them, 
and have in »o fart roblyd others, 
who underſtand 'em in their or1- 
ginal. Put in what language {9- 
ever we conſider them, it 15 eaſy, 
to perceive, they come from a 
mrnd very ſorely affliced,and tho” 
they were ſtript of their fime/r Or- 
naments, they contain /#fficient 
ſeeds of ſorrow to create pry. 
Hecuba, indeed, hath great orc a- 
ſrons tO bemoan her condition. She 
had loſt her Hnsband, her Son, . 
her Empire, and her Freedom. 
f ſhe beheld theſe misfortunes 
without bewailing them, the had 
been inten(ible , and we very m- 
kamane, if after {o many very lit- 
teral loſſes we thou'd go about 
to debar tier tears. Bur for all 
thar, when the has wept and be- 
dew'd four or ive Handeerchicfs 
tor {ome time, we ſhauld not be 
unjuſt 
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unjuſt to ge bounds to her 
«ffiicrion, by regulating her rears 
and ſorrow, and by adwſing her 
at length to oppesſe the force of 
realon againſt that of deſpair. 
Now foie delicate and HWoynwmiſh 
Man, that is affected with her 
complaints, might perhaps ſtart 
in her deferce, that rhofe who 
would limit her ſorrow to the 
firſt -0:ions of ler mand, would 
allow her her laments to the laſt 
minutes of their Lives, if they 
ſhar'd the 2ftiictions, whereof 
they only judge. And, by conſe- 
guence, they would prove, that 
our Fhilofophy, which only talks 
of Victories, would take wing at 
the fight of ſo many calawities, 
when itſhou'd /ee them comin 

rell-mell to overthrow it. To ſuch 
a ticnder-hearied Nlan 1 wiih a 
mighty deal of happineſs, for ith- 
out diſpute, if any mchance he- 
fall hin, .he would not forbear 
weeping 
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weeping moſt bitterly: Yet not 
unleſs upun rbhis condition, that 
for this kind wiſh, he will give me 
a diſpenſation from believing, what 
he ſates, and not exact of me, that 
I ;»dge of the ftrength of his Phi- 
loſophy by the feeblene(s of rea- 
ſon. For, not ſtaying much to re- 
fate all thoſe Men he may have 
corrupted [_ in caſe there, be «ny 
ſuch, and 1t be lawful, co hate 
ſuch effeminate People Men |] | 
ſhall content my (elf with pucting 
him to the bluſh with two com- 
mon examples. They are Perſons, 
whoſe Age and Sex might proba- 
bly render extreamly feeble, and 
et in their infirmity have that 
orce and ſtrength, which our ef- 
feminate Blade does not defiderate 
in Hecuba, and does rver deſpair 
to find among the Philoſophers. 
Let him con{ider the deaths of 
Aſtianax and Philoxcna, a Child, 
and a Virgin: Thele the Greeks 
conde 
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condemned both ro execution. Sec 
here Ulyſes advancing himlelf, 
holding the frft by the hand, and 
walking fiercely to ramble him 
down Bur, See ! the Boy fol - 
lows him with no lefs aſſurance. 


_— Sablin 1 gradu 

Incedit Tthacus parvalum dextr a 
trabens | 

Priami Neporem z, nec grads [equi 
Per þ 

Ad alta pergit manta. 


Conſider, thatamong all thoſe 
who accompany and /ament him, 
he a!one ov] IS, whoſe Eyes are 
dry, and Avho refuſerh 'Tears to 
his own Death, Obſerve, that 
whileſt his Erecurioners are in- 
voking the Gods to that bloudy Sx- 
crifice, he Throws himſelf down 
from the Pinacle of the Tower, 
from whence he was doom'd to be 
precipitated, and voluntarily him- 

ls 


ſelf 
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(elf puts a Period to a Life, which 
had bardly begun its Pare. 

Bur let us rx7# our eyes to the 
otker (ide; For, Polixens is al- 


ready plac'd upon Achilles Sepul- | 


chre, and only expects the Blow, 
which is to appeaſe that Grecians 
ſhade, and rej2yn his Sow to thole 
of his Fore-Fatbers. Admire her 


Beauty, which appears ſo (parling 


and Serere; Her Aden, not at | 


all diſcompos'd at the approach of 


Death: On the contrary, this 
Sun, which is going to ſer for 
ever, ſeems to add a new Laftie 
to the laſt Beams of its Ligbe. 
There is alſo in her” Aer ſome- 
thing more ſtrong than herSex 8 
grofent Condition ought to bear. 
And indeed, ſhe thinks ic noc 
enuugh to expeR the Blow,with- 
out Shawning it: Bur, (he ſees ic 
coming wich much ferceneſs. 
Converſe ad [hen [at Traci valts Ferex. 


And | 


, 


: 
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And, when Pyrrbe; had given 
her the Aforeal (troak, her laft 
attion (eems ſtill an «ation of con- 
rage, and ſhe does noc let her 
ſelf fa# upon the Sepulchre of 
Achilles, but with deſign to make 
its Earth more heavy, and even 
in dying to revenge her ſelf. 

Tell me now, if ,ic be not a 
ſhame in Hecnba, toſee her Chil- 
dren more couragious than ber ſelf. 
Tell me, if ic becomes her to por 
farth ſuch an Oceen of rexrs, while 
Aſtianax and Polixena dye with- 
ont ſhedding one {(1ngle Melancholy 
drop. Teil we, it you do not 
think rboſe perions happy, in com- 
pariſon with that miſcrable Wo- 
man. Or, if you are fo zon-piuſt 
with the proſpece of all rheſe things, 

you have nothing more t- 
urge in her behlf, acquielce at the 
long run with «s, that ſhe had too 
liztle courage in her calamities, 
and wanted fortirx4e to reſent 
H 2 them-: 
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them leſs cruclly. Now if it be 
true, that a neakreſs of mind 15 the 
exty thing, which renders miſ- 
fortune$ In /nroortable to us; and 
v: hich making us to Icave the 
#elm 10 the ſharpeſt Tempelts 
and Hurricanes of Forrtane, doth 
Occation the wrecks we lufter in 
places, where with ſafery we 


miehe plow the billoms : Ought*” 


. we not to ſeek forrirude, that 10 
we may »/eit as an Anchor, op- 
poling it againſt the rage of Wind 
and Water, and ſlitering our 


ſe'res from the barbarity of the - 


\.Storn.; Upon this Pillar we ought 
certainly to lcan which ſerves 
for a foundation tO pleaſcee, J0""R- 
ing this /errxe tO temperance and 
T;/dom: And for the /itvinp in re- 
eg9/e and in the privation of :i/e- 
ry, we muſt believe, that this 
frm and comm aptous Spirit 1s cver 
above anxieties and CA/CS, ſeeing 
it delpiles dearkb it ({eif: And it 
muſt 
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muſt be ſo well prepared for pain; * 
as to bear always in mind, that 
death is the remedy of the moſt 
violent, that the lcaſt have many 
good Intervals, and that it is Aſa/ſ- 
ter of the middle and moderate 
ones. Which things Randing rhbus, 
weareto infer, that we do not 
blame t1midiry and weakneſs, nor 
praiſe fortitude and re nperance for 


3. their peculiar regard ; but thac* 


we reject thoſe and deſire theſe, - 
becaule of the former pain is the 
effe&t, and the latter skreen us 
from it. 

So that, now, Ju/tice remains 
only behind to be examined, and 
then we ſhall have done with 
the principal, winch our Ethichs 
Call the Cardinal YVertxes, Bur 
the things, that might be ſaid up- 
on thu point, are almpſr the ſam 
with the foregoing : And it is no 
leſs congoin'd with pleaſwre tian 
Praidence, Temperance and Fortj- 

: H 3. Made, . 
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emde, Which can no ways be ith» 
dr. nor [eparatea from it. Amd 
truly, this plea/zre 1s lo far from 
Lringing any d:immagce to Our 
v or:112ds, that it doth ever rnoxrih 
therein by its {nice and its 
NtBre, (uch thoughts and ſentt- 
merts aS are ſedate, and never 
lexves us without thele hopes, 
that we ihail never want apy 
11315 of all that reure delires, 
vw lien 17 IS ancorrated, And jult 
3s Inmtenporance and Folly affiict, 
cormert and trouble us inceſjant- 


by : So 'rj»/rice no ſooner ſeizrs * 


on a Mans #reaſet, but it null; 


:ſorder and conf jon 1NtO 't, ren-. 


Cering him »zbappy, tho it ſhould 
1:GT render him criminal. But if 
an «rjxſt Man does any finſier 
action, tho he commit it in f«ch 
{ort, that neither A7cn nor the 
Sn are privy or Cin bear wimneſs 
of it; yet not itiltanding that 
beis /me. 0 its D2INg corceal'd, 


: and 
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and what w_ ſoever the 
| Jades might ave, Which cor er- 
ir, he 15 till under apprehen- 
tions of its being diſcuſs d by 
tab, $1;/p.tio;r, commonly. fol- 
lows the actions cf the wicked, 
and then d//corrſe, and then rw 
mor, and then the eccnfer, and 
then the judze: And tho all 
theſe fil, their own Corſerirees 
will not fail to lay themſelves 
open. Now if leme Men believe, 
that their Kich-s and Tore fort» 
te'em /nferly againſt brmire 
puſrice, and ſet tizem above Lars 
and Pur:/* mou, yet they cannot 
ſecure their dear | erfens againſt 
Dreine Juſtice : They never / /r 
up their Eyes towards Heater, 
t ut their Cor/crerces fly in their 
Faces, and give 'em horrible ap- 
prehenſions ; and they are t1]] 
phancying, that thoſe prercing Cil- 
quiets, which devour them with- 
out abateriert ,- are the ſecret 
| Exccmioners 


». 
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Execationers Of the puniſhment, 
which the Divimey inflicts upon 
them. For, what Power, or what 
Riches, when they are juſtly ac- 
quired, can {Oo much dimniſh the 
irkſomneſſes of this Life, but that 
at the (ame time the remor/es of 
O_ the fear of pumifboment, 
and the-Averſion of Men do the 
more augment them? Are there 
not many Perſons, who cannot 
ſet bounds to the deſire of being 
more- Rich, of getting more Ho- 
roars, Of Lording it more ab/olute- 
ly, of ſhewing themſelves more 
voluptuous, Of making more ſrately 
and delicious Feaſts, of (till propa- 
gating more and more their /ini/- 
cer Sentiments > And do we nor 
ſee, that how great a prey ſoever 
they may have /crapd mgoter 
by their lewd ways, all this in- 
ſtead - of pacifying their evil de- 
ſires, helps only to enfleme thea 


ſtill che more, and theſe people 


bave: 
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have ore need of being chaſits 
by the Laws, than corrupted by 
reprimands ? Thus, reaſon invites 
Aen of a ſound judoment to main- 
tin the j»ſtice eltablithed by the 
[ ans and Emmy, which derives 
its origine from Nature and Faith, 
v. hich may be termed the Bard 
of Civit Society. And this very 
reaſon ihews, that unjuſt Actions 
ought rever to be wndertaken 1 
not by the wea!, who wou'd n- 
dertahke to atten:pr them without 
ſucceſs, nor by the FYorenr, who 
having cop:/ed them, would 
not meer with cue rcpoſe, nor the 
ccompliſinent of their deſires mn 
them: And, in ſj;ort, it forces 
US (O omw7n, that'jrſrice 15 not de- 
ſrab'e for it (e'f, bur becauſe 
It precures US much conterxtment, 
becauſe it makes us to be belov'd 


and cheriſh'd, which are two dec- - 
licioxs things: And in a word, 
by theſe 170 71479, It renders - 


our 
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' our Life the more /ecare and our 
Pleaſure the more complear. Now, 
if the pri/e of thoſe very Yirexes 
wherein other Philoſophers di 
principally employ their moſt mag- 

ck Harengues, Cannot find 
any i/«e but Tor which leads to 


Pliaſure, and, if that Pleaſwre, 
which is the end of all the Yer- 
exes, be the only thing, which 
calls us to it ſelf, and arrratts us 
by its own proper Nature, we 
may boldly dedzce this Corollary, 


thac it is the ſummunm boner, and 
the moſt perfc&# of all the bleſſings 
of humane Life : And we can no 
longer queſtion, but that rbet is 
the rraly happy Life, wh:ch Epi- 
curus hath raxght us. O boly and 
ſevere Pleaſure ! O admirable Phi- 
loſophy ! By what miſchance did 
Men come to decry thee ! How 
haſt thou been abborr'd by many 
virtzoxs Perſons, that did nor wn- 
derftand thee | What bas —_—_ 

new 
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their Ezes from ſeeing through the 
Veil, that their Virtues are under 
thy Dominion ! And how did 
they happen to rrear then with op- 
probrious terms, When they are 
obliged to thee tor their Felicity! 
But hapry the Men, that have 
been of the Wife Man's Sect, 
that hath folowed thee ! Happy 
thoſe, who have imirated him ! 
Happy even thoſe , who being 
born in an Age, wherein ſeveral 
believe, that the Vice and Plea- 
ſure of Epicurns are but one and 
the ſame thing, have had ſufficient 
light to diſcover the . cofitrary, or 
at leaſt ſufficient, addreſs to ſtand 
up in its defence, tho they have 
not had comrage ſufficient to pxt 
it into Pradice.- 


Annotations 
ON 


EPICURUS 


HIS 
MORALITY. 


Ps 3. ſome Stoicks, who were 
Epicurus greateſt Enemies have 
not uſed him [5 roughly. ] I \u pole 
he means Sencca for One, 4 he 
was no Enemy to Epicuras in his 
Life, what- ever he might bein 
his Dorine,)) who in many places 
of his Works giveth him high Com- 
mendations, More particularly, 
there is one Senrence,which ſpeaks 
mighty 


(158) 
mighty 4»dly in his Favour, and 
which Gafſendu«has plac'd in the 
Tule Page of his Life of this Phi- 
lſopher : Burt I cannot at /pre/er: 


{et it dow here, the Place not | 


recurringtO Me in Senece (only I 
remember ine»vra/, that 'tis in 
his Epiſtles) and not having -by 
me the on wrlicen by chat im- 
mortdl Galice: Philoſopher , 
whom this kerter Age may boaſt 
of no leſs for his Learning than 
Emperience, and who fees to 
have made an equal Combinarion 
of Speculation and Prattice toge- 
ther. But I am heartily of Opi- 
hion, that "all thefe good words, 
. Which Sarecagavre Epicirus, were 
M complement 'to the Teſt of "che 
Gyear and Lordly Mer of his 
Hee, who thor the'Extre- 
giries of the whole Roman Em- 
Fire, were generally -Fpicureans, if 
they didaral hold any /olid and 


fandamente! Opinions. 


Page 


; 
: 
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Page 67. People would deal ec) 
tn this place my Aurbor wafers the 
swmocgnce of the + hilgjopry trom 
the Life of the Philo/opher, which 
15'NO concluſive way of arguing. 
Mr. Hobbs, no doubt, Who d 
many Dogmes,whic h are YEAH nan 
if not deſtructive, to our holy Ke- 
ligion. Now, 'I cannot conclude, 
becauſe his Life { 1 FOR 
the greater part of it ) for wwno- 
eency 2nd ſtridineſs might be pa- 
+allel'd with that ofthe Prieitiuc 
Chriſtians, «that, therefore, thoke 
Tenent sof his were as harmleſs and 
meek, 35 any thole Carechuwnens 
did entertain. But, what-ever our 
Author fays upon thu 'Head, is 
not fo rrxe of Athens as wMalenſ- 
bary : There 15 a different Fave 
goes about of every Aden, and it 
longs to our judgment tO weigh 
all ſides : Epis1rus his Friends a- 
ver thu and more of him, -than is 
here related ; But they are, wn 
Ld 2 que!ſttonably, 


_ — OI iO Ae. _ 
Ct ——— 
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queitionably, over-bal/anc'd on 
the other ſide. However, as to 
Mr. Hobby, I do believe him to 
have been a truly honeſt and ſin- 
cere Man, who /poke what he 
thought, and moreover to be «p- 
right in his Life and Converlati- 
on, notwithſtanding the forties I 
have heard at B: 0p 5 I ables COn- 
cerning his dealings with the fore- 
mention'd G aſſendus. 

Page 68. Some who have taken 
Information of that Wiſemans 
Life. ] Burt it my happen to take 
Information trom Ins Adverſaries, 
that diſſented from him, or per- 
haps thoſe that mrie the plain 
truth of rhings, they will not pre- 


'.fent the World with ſuch a fair 


Hiſtory of his Life, as they hnd 
Fritomiz'd in this and the enſuing 
Page. They will tind, that he 
ftole every Mnlerg Son of his 
Opinions from Democrit ns and the 
E le1ick, School, tho _—_— 
Ie 


Fe pn | 


Tv 


2 _, 
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he endeavorr'd to hide and con - 
ceal the Theft by changing the 
Opinions in ſome /irrle things : 
That he was fo vain and prod, as 
to exclude from the number of 
Learned Men all that did not ad- 
here to his Philoſophy, and did not 
declare themſelves his Settatorr, 
as Plurtarch acquaints us : That he 
was of a fierce and vexatious Spi- 
rit, would let no body alone but 
raid at every thing, that foo 
in his way, molt contumeliouſty 
contending with Ariſtotle, moſt 
ſhamefully Billings-gating Phedo 
the Socratick, and in {everal Yo- 
lumes oppoling Timocrates , the 
Brother of Metrodorus, his Com- 
panion, becauſe he in fome ſmatl 
concerns d:er d from him in Ph1i- 
lofophy. Larriizs, indeed, 0n4 hote 
Sleeve Gaf/endus leems to pin his 
Faith, hath ſpoken much in his 
behal!;& to vindicate NS Renu! ati- 
on from this among other A/rcr 5 


53 UNI) 
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ons, - / he aſſercred the lowef? 
forts: of bodily Pleaſure to be the 
fuyreme Folitity of Mankind, he 
fays, that his S4holers did either 
tgnor antly or wilfnlly Miſtake him. 
Yet, his frofeſs 4 Difciple and 
great Admirer Lucian, who pre- 
' ferr «him before all ocher Phwo- 
fophers, and exalted him at fuch a 
rate as never Man was cxalied, 
anleſs Lucretime had the manaxe» 
mefr of him ) comparing him 
with Ariftippme and Demoer tt: his 
Maſters, faith, that he exceeded 
— both OO and _ 
, impronſneſs appears, that 
had the moſt -wnftrow concepti- 
ons of God and his Providence, 
that ever Arheift pretended to 
ew), ind that he demyed the Im- 
mortality of the Soul: All which 
Met apbyſichs may be ſeen in Le 
ertins himſelf. Bat as for his v9- 
lapt nonſneſs, we know that Taky 
an Author of much greater Art ho- 
rity 


=—_ 
\; 


| 


(163) 


than Laos, having objec- 
Ax to one Of Enicaur ns is Friends 
bis unworthy definiczeu of he 
neſs, quoting it un his own [nds 
and regraaching the /exſe of it, 
ſorts that Epicuras did ackrowitdge 
= diſtinft from corpa+ 
| ſofe and obſceve Pleaſures, 
of which he us'd to. diſcourle by 
"1G without bluſburg. — 
\ | alſo concernio NEO who 
( as we bene Io) bras 
intirgado, that he Gorn 
diſdain his Brother Timocrates, 
becauſe he beſiared whether al 
_——_— Cc 
are 0 by {4 
and offerd to ſhew Fellius his 
Books, if he gueſtion'd the Allega- 
tion. His Garden was not ſhut to 
Whores and Strumpers: It was a 
fect _——— only I be- 
| bh » it might be a cleanlier 
| place, and betcer {i tuated : Leon: 
tixm was the Cn__ Famous 
4 ON 


Þ: > OO EE 


> - _ 
— _ 


pron » ——_ 
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for her audacious Writ: ng, againſt 
Theophraſtus, and the right knack 
of a virtuoſa- Inmpudence, which 
had ri/en to that height, as to calt 
very foul blots on the impotent Tult 
of Fpicurus, when the poor Gen- 
tleman was now grown deadly o/d, 
in a Letter, which the wrote to 
Lama, yet extant. It is recorded 
in the ſecond Book of Atciphron , 
where the Learned part of the 
World, it they have any occaſion 
for it, may find it whole and en- 
reve : I only think fit, inch place, 
both for the honeſt ſatisfaction of 
the Reader, and for an /dea of 
Style to our Modern Jilts, to 
tranſlate the beginning of it. 
Nothing, im my ( onſcrence, is 
more bard to pleaſe, than that old 
Fellow, when he grows j0nunn again; 
this Epicurus, O Laud ! ) does 


fo n.ortifie me. He 71ſt be pic king 
faults with every thine, ſuſpetting 


che very Leawcs of the Trees, that 


128 


OO ne: 3 med 
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make a notje, writing Eternal Love 
Letters to me,which keep me from his 
Garden. By Venus, if Adonis 
were now Fourſcore years Old, Low- 
1», always Sick. and wrap 'd his 
Head in a Fleece of Wooll inſtead of 
a Cap, I conld not endure him, 
Theſe brief Memoirs may fa- 
tishe any Man, that has no mind 
tO take Up any rhing upon truſt, 
before he comes to read this di/- 


/c rtation, W herein the Foundation- 


Principle of the Epicurean Philo- 
ſophy, i. e. That our hap inefs 
doth conſiſt mn velagracaſinſs, 
with great Induſtry canvals'd, nd 
to the great honour ( greater per- 
haps than he deſerv'd ) of Epicu- 
FMS. 

Page 87. There 1s nothing bo:mnd- 
ed but 1n Nature, ] That 1 is tO ſay, 
every thing in nature hati1 Its par- 
ticular Limits and Circumſcriptions, 
according eo the threef © {d dimen- 
{10n5 of place : Tho all things ta- 

I 5 ken 
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ken topether, 5. e. the Univer/e 


DF Tatrr 4 rerun, have 2 vaſt 
and wdefimice Extenſion, and ba- 
nith the ſappoſition of imaginary . 
ſpaces. Ye, in things 1omarers 
and independent of matcer 
body it is wt for Ex. Gr, The 
- Will enjoys an Atrribate,. next 
to tfimity : There are no boxnd:s 
to be /er to it, but what reſon 
cribesz and this preſcriprron 
ſs to be gnided according ro the 
neveffiries of Nature. Ambition is 
reſt Exrravagance and 
Monftroſity, and gave a Monme- 
a5an Birth to the Fable of Ty- 
pghow, who was 2 Gyn, feign'd 
to be the Son of Erebas and Ter- 
r«: Ambition aſcending as all 
: Other vices from Hel, which 
he was 2a Tye. He was ſaid to 
have reach'd Heever with his 
Fends, becarfte of his fps 
Thonyhts, and to have fore'd 
We from rence, in regard by 


Ambitions 


ou Subd. nn. a Þ* 
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Ambitious Spirits Princes are Of- 
ten chas'd from their Thrones. 
Page 90. Let the Stoiques boaſt 
«s lnigh 4s they pleaſe, the inſenſi- 
bility of theis Scit. ] They held 
ay dye doe. that Paſſions were 
Irrational ; whence they defined 
Bed'4G d.oy@ Yogs ximerx, 4 ots 
guar, W 0p) T4074 CuI% an inordinate 
Impulſe, (traying beyond Nature. 
This was a pica/ant conceit, but 
ſucha one, as, I am glad, they 
beld with all my hear: ; ſince, 
otherniſe, we had never met with 
all that Wu, which Seneca be- 
ſtows upon the lrftration of this 
Point, while with a great deal of 
Paſſion he labours co prove that 
the Wiſe man ought to have none. 
'Tis certain, the whole Ini 
of Vireze and Vice conliſts in be 
Paſſions : And by the ſame Ar- 
gument 2 Papiſt may perſuade us 
Proteſtants tQ throw away our 
Bibles utterly, becauſe we, ſome- 
tHmes, - 
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times, make bad uſe of them. 
Page 94. And becauſe the me- 
mory of Marcenas ] Thele verles 
of Aecenas, Seneca comments 
upon excellently well and like 
himſelf, in his handred and firſt 
Epiitle. He calls it Turpiſimum 
"tum, that ever Man thould 
refuſe neither weakneſs, nor de- 
formity, nor the Croſs it elf, 
provided but a /irtle Life would 
ſtay in him, during his ſufferings. 
Herein, he prays for the Grear- 
eſt Curſe that could befall him, 
& he beos for a continuance of his 
Puniſhment, as if it were for Life 


it ſelf. Bur of all things this was 


the moſt contemptible, that he 
ſhould deſire to 1ve, tho it were 
tO be Crucifid, You may deb:li- 
rate, cripple me'( ſays he ) if you 
pleaſe, 10 that the Soul does but 
{tay in my broken and »/ele/5 body : 
Squaſh me double In_pieces upon 
rie Kack, lo that the di/torted 
Monſter 


> ———— - 
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Afonſter does get ſome Time : 
You may hoift, and nail me to 
the tharpned Cr9f, yer it is worth 
my Thile, to compreſs my I: nds, 
and to bang down ſftraightned 
from the Tree, fo that I bur de- 
fer what 15 be? in Evils, an end 
of the Pumſhment. It is worth 
my while ty have a Gho#t, that I 
may x£ive it op, What can we 
wiſh to this man, but 'that his 
Prayers may be anſmer'd? Was 
ever heard a B:rpain of fo much 
fooliſh Fear ? Did ever man beg 
his L1je with {Oo much Turpitude ? 
Do ye think, /irg/l had ever re= 
peared that to hum, | 


Uſq; adeine mort miſeraum eff? 


Or he had ever ſcen [let re add] 


_ thoſe Verſes of his belyved Horake, 
wherein Regulus is delcrib'd 


leaving Kone at his return for 
Carthage, and which in my weak 
Judgment, 
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Judgment, [ $6, tO $0 beyond 
_—_— —__ ever Horace writ 


- Fertar pudice Conjugis Oſculum, 
Paruviſq, natos, ut capitis Minor 


Firmare; Autor nunguam alias dato, 
Inttrgue merentes Amicas 


Egregis properares Exal, GC. 


oi. One of 'cm hath cx- 
deavour d by bis Writings to deſtroy 


bis Opinions. ] 5. e. Cicero, WO in 
moſt of his Philoſc or Moral 


Wop doth oppoſe Opinij- 
ons —_—_—_ Coy chis of 


Summum Bonum, 

ChE LL 
5 

too, b m—_— ſeveral of 

oo Crate Wits Gentlemen 

of Rome, in campery and conver ſa- 

1z0n, 


makes ro <4fpare with hage vive- 
city and 4cxmez with him and his 
Friends. 


Page 
employ the Laff bouws of bis Life mn 
ſer Speeches concerning the Souls Imm- 
mortality, ] As Seca did, who 
made berrer uſe of his ri=e, and 
did not <4e with the Crowdere: a- 
—_—— bn ping 
revyyered 1 2 very ce, prift- 
 cipally when my Aztbor cl(e- 
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that if the Soul! be Immaterial, it 
is certainly Immortal, unleſs God 
will mirhdraw his ordinary Provi- 
Gence and anmbilate it. Now 
that its eſſence 1s immaterial and 
not corpareal, may be gather'd 
hence, that if it were co-/ub/tan- 
tial with the body, it could never 
att as it does in a dying man. When 
one / ein was Lanc'd, then would 
ſo much Soul fly our with the A- 
nimal Spirits, and the mind would 
contratt an equal Imbecillity with 
the Body ; Judgment, Inveniion, 
Amory, would all fail G radually ? 
And the very Harmony, which 
Perronixs thought to find in his 
Muſique, ,wouid prove Diſcord 
to him. Not to en age here uw 
any di/pxres,] will only mention a 
Story that a Roman C atholigue, my 
Fricud and a Perſon of excellent 
ſenſe told me rother Night : 
When he was /aft in Frazee, he 
payd a Vift to an Hermite :- And 
after 
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after much diſcourſe, finding him 
tobe of a free remper, and (as we 
lay ) a GCood-bhumour'd Man, he 
became ſo cenfidint, as tO ah 
him, why he being ſo accom- 
pliſh d a Man, and fo fir for the 
Pleaſures as well as Affairs of hn- 
mane Life, ſhould go and mace- 
rate himſclf at this rare for a 
thing that is doubrful and Cro/s 
and Pile : Why, (ſays he) If 7 
am in tte right at laft,, ] am moſt 
happy if wrong, I am mhere you 
are ſtill. 

Ibid. He choſe ro imitate the 
ſweet Fate of Swans. ] Panſanias 
notes, that Cygnus King of Ligu- 
ria, a Prince much additted to 
Muſique, was transformd into 4 
Swan by Apollo, which * ird ever 
ſmce was Muſical, entertaining 
its own death with Sorgs and Re- 
joicings. Ovid in his Epiſtles : 


Sic, ubi Fata vocant, udys abjetbius 
in und, A 
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Ad waine Manndri concae «- 


bus Obes. 
The dying Swan, adorw'd with Sil- 


ver Wings, 
So in the Sedges of Mzzander orgs. 
'Tis true, the 4arhors of n«- 
tural Hiftory, give little credir to 
this Relation of their Harmonic al 
Notes before dearth, as Ariſtorle 
Alexander Myndixs ys, That 
he has «rtevded the death of ſevc- 
ral of them, yet could never 
for his Life hear one Muſical 
Nae. However, ſince it was, 
the valgear notion, it (erv'd the 
Poets tO beaxtific their Poeſy with- 
a; and when my Awthor was 
ſpeaking of a Poectique death, it 
Was pitty but the Mantxan Swax 
d come into his Head. The 
Roguy Martial himſelf «s'd it as 
one of his Flowers in his Epigrams : 
Dulcia defeftd madul ater Carmina 
Lingud, Canta- 


£ 


(.175) 
Cantaecr Cygnus, Funers ipfe fas 
The Swan PO Naves ſings 


- 
Chief Mowener as ber own ſad Ob- 
ſeq nes. 


Page 110. Lapertinent Tervoxrs 
and Scholaſtis Seare-Crows. | This 
is ſucha deſcription of happineſs as 
we mee: with in the Poe : 


Felix, q% pornis rerum cognofcere 
£4uſar, 
Arque metre onnes, & inexorabile 
F atum 
Subjecit pedobus, ftrepirmmgne A- 
cheronts Avan / 
w——irg, Georg. 2. 


Fe... Lord gh ſomewhere 
erves very well, perhaps 2 
lieele Philoſophy may make men 
Atheiits, but a greater (earch in- 
to the Clxe of Cauſes, doth cer- 
tainly extricate thera from that 
peftilent 


(176) 
peftilent Principle; it being [as 
Pindar calls it) ir9 "7 v0i4, & WICk - 
ed Craft, and ſeems to entitle 
Atheiits to the Denomination of 
Wis, when indeed it 1s <«-57%; + 
«avI:, the very height of Folly, 
or rather of lgnorance, as Clemens 
rendrinus (2ysS. And we have 
an Inſtance of it in Hobbs; himſelf, 


every where in efe# he expreſſes 
hinfſelf One; who in the very 
ſame Book, in which he pretends, 


that it is hizhly neceſſary to the 
Empire of our High and Mighty 


Sovereign Lord and Maſter Le-- 


viathan, that the unthinking A6- 
bile be ab:;'d with the Belief, and 
ſeared with the Terrour of Invi- 
ſible Powers, yet leſt the World 
ſhould be tempted to think him (0 
weak as to be*Ferayd into the 
fame Opinion, he declares openly 
rotidem verbis, That neither hin:- 
ſelf, nor any * wiſe-man ought to 
regard the Tales of Religion, = 

| enact 
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that they are only deſign'd to 
chouſe poor Igrorant and Fooliſh 
Creatures. 1u!' as if this great 
' Politician (Þ0u't go about to 
fright Birds from liis Corn 
( which is one of kis own ſcrils- 
tudes and colours of -peech with 
an empty Doubler, an Hat and a 
crooked rick , but yet leſt the 
Fack- Daws thould rake him, for 
one of their own {ily Flock, he 
ſhall take moſt eſpreial care to 
inform them, that himſelf knows 
it only to be a man of Clouts, 

Theſe are mens manners, adnira- 
bly well deſcrib'd und cxpreſs d. | 
'Tis the nature of Fleſh and Bloud, 
ſometimes, to run court to that 
Old Ethical Axiom, Onria atpe- 
tunt borum, but then it appears un- 
der the notion and ſemblance of 
Good : As you lee this antique 
Saw, a line above tranſlated, 


—_ Video meliora probogz 
Deteriora ſequor. 


S aluſt 


(18) 
hy in homer men, wn 


te rom of the 


aaron: 4n i their Fe = 
and Hibirdes of Fertzc 7 


Page 196. Thi T4 which « 
> 159 ok tHe alludes 


Soteroccadere'& redire;poſſumt : 
Wobu, cxm brevis ocerair ſemel Lux, 
Nox eſt-perperna nna lor micnda. | 


Page '151, Fhey never lift up 
therr . rowerils Heaven, ws 
therr Conſcrences ftyin their Foces 
"Conſcience is e Principle inherent 
+n the Soa/, and deriv/d from God 
"and Narere, andnot to | be eradi- 
cated by the Art of Man, Great 
Rhitofopbers have Chriſten'd it by 

the moſt -vezerable 'Names, as 


A Sos 


(179). 
Bea bon, Bev: inva@ end Ieie 


e 

. 

E 

- 

5 

i 

g 4t, yer 

_— y a- 

- gualidee, ef d, - 0a Gut 

; er »6f-Vareac [and Viee, —_— 
wrwind 5pfoes Conſcren- 
wan q | Fall. de Nat. Dev- 
rum lib. 3 


| But it begins to grow dark.,and 
| I chink, here are nores enow O 
Conſcience already for a Book of 
th /mall magnitade. 1 will, there- 
fore trouble neither my "Reader 
nor my ſelf any further with ſuch 
ftuff,, as any Fellow who has bur 
one Eye toleok.imo . an Index and 
another into a Book, can with - 
t caſe as haughtineſs 
im withal, upon ſome haws re- 
Tirement 


(180) 


rirement into his Study. This, in 
plain rruth, is my caſe: For, 1 
am not immdebred to my Srars (0 
much, as Seneca ( the Declama- 
ror ) was, Wi'O could repeat rm 
Thouſand Names in the ſame Or 
der, that t:iey were rebearſed, ar 
could remember all the lovely thirty 
in the? wventle Harangues of Rome 
Forty years before. Beyond all 
contradiction, this is the beſt way: 
I love, when Men doa thing, that 
they thould do it rhroughly / 


&# &  & & 


| 
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mide, which can no ways be with- 
drann nor ſeparated from it. And 
truly, this pleaſure is lo far from 
bringing any dammage tO Our 
minds, that it doth ever nouriſh 
therein by its mſlnerce and its 
ature, fuch thoughts and ſents 
ments as are ſedate, and never 
leaves us without thele hopes, 
that we thall never want any 
thing of all that natwre deſires, 
when it is ancorrapred. And jult 
as Intemperance and Felly afflict, 
rorment and trouble us-inceſfant- 
ly : So /zjsſtice no ſooner /eizcs 
on a Mans: #reaſt,. but it intti!; 
diſorder and confa/ion into it, ren- 


cering him «nbappy, tho it ſhould 


not render him criminal. Bur if 
an unjuſt Man does any ſiiſter 
action, tho he commir it in ſuch 
ſort, that neither Mer nor the 
Sun are privy or can bear witneſs 
of it; yet notwithſtanding that 
he is- /xre of its being _ 


a aw. ds. Vis. 25 
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and what obſcurity ſoever tlie 
ſpades might have, which cover- 
ed it, he 15 (ti! under apprehen- 
trons of its being diſcuſs 4 by 
truth, Swuſpriict, commonly, fol- 
lows the actions of the wicked, 
and then «:/coxrſe, and then r«- 
m7, and then the accnſer, and 
then the judze: And tho all 
thele fail, their own Conſciences 
will not fail to /ay theml(clves 
open. Now if {cme Men believe, 
that their Riches and T over fort:- 
he 'em [ufficiently againſt humane 
juſtice, and fer them above Laws 
and Puniſhments, yet they cannot 
ſecure their dear Perſons againſt 
Divine Juſtice : They never lift 
up their Eyes towards Heaven, 
but their Conſciences fly in their 
Faces, and give 'em horrible ap- 
prehenſions ; and they are ſhll 
phancying, that thoſe piercing dil- 
quiets, which devour them with- 
out abatement. , are the. ſecret 
Executioners 


(1525 
Execuriomrs of the puniſhment, 
which the Divinity inflicts upon 

' them. For, what Power, or what 
Riches, when they are juſtly ac- 
quired, can {Oo much 4dizmiſb the 
3rkſomneſſes of this Life,” but that 
at the ſame time the remor/es of 

- Conſcience, the fear of puniſhment, 
and the Averſion of Men do the 

more augment them? Are there 

not many Perſons, who cannot 
ſet bounds to the deſire of being 
more RXich, of getting more Ho- 
nours, Of Lording it more abſolute- 
ly, of ſhewing themſelves more 
voluptuous, Of making more ſrately 
and delicious Feaſts, of ſtill propa- 
gating more and more their jini/- 
cer Sentiments ? And-do we not 
fee, that how great a prey ſoever 
they may have /crap'd together 
by their lewd ways, all tbis.in- 

_ 0h, pecifying their _—_ 

res, -ONIly tO 1enflame then. 

ſilthe more, and-theſe people 


wo) 


have. - 
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have more need of being chaſtis'd 
by the Laws, than corrupted by 
reprimands 2- Thus, reaſon invites 
Men of a ſound judgment to main- 
tain the juſtice eſtabliſhed by the 
Laws and Equity, -which derives 
its origine from Nature and Faith, 
which may be termed the Band 
of Civil Society. And this very. 
reaſon thews, that anjuſt actions. 
ought ever to be wndertaken ; 
not bFthe weak,. who wou'd u- 
adertake to attempt them withouc 
ſucceſs, nor by the Potent, who 
having compaſſed them, would 
not meer with due repoſe, nor the 
accompliſhment of their deſires 1n 
them - And, in ſhort, it forces 
us-to own, that juſtice 1s not de- 
ſirab'e for it fat but becauſe 


it procures us much contentment, 
becauſe it makes us to be belev'd 
and cheriſh'd, which are two de- 
liciow things: And in a word, 
by theſe rwo' means, it renders 

our 
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our Life the more ſecure and our 
Pleaſure the more complear. Now, 
if the praiſe of thoſe very Yirmez, 
wherein other Philoſophers dil 
principally employ their moſt mag- 
nifick Harangues, cannot find 
any i//we but that which leads to 
Pleaſure, and , if that Pleaſure, 
which is the end of all the Yer- 
eres, be the only thing, which 
calls us to it ſelf, and artratts us 
by its own proper Nature, we 
may boldly deduce this Corollary, 
that it is the /ammam bonum, and 


the moſt perfe# of all the bleſſing: | 


ofhnmane Life : And we can no 
longer queſtion, but that rhar 35 
the rraly happy Life, which Epi- 
eurus hath taught us. O holy and 
fevere Pleaſure ! O admirable Phi 
loſophy ! By what ——_— did 
Men come to decry thee ! How 


haſt thou been abborr'd by many 
virtuous Perſons, that did not ww 
derſtand thee! What tas _ 
their 
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their Eyes from ſeeing through the 
Veil, that their Virtues are under 
thy Domirtion ! And how did 
they happen to treat then with-0p- 
probrious terms when they are 
obliged to thee for their Felicity ! 
But happy the Mer, that have 
been of the Wife Mar's Sec, 
that hath folowed thee ! Happy 
thoſe, who have imitated him ! 
Happy even thoſe , who being 
born in an Age, wherein ſeveral 
believe, that the Vice and Plea- 
ſore of Epicuras are but one and 
the ſare thing, have had ſuffivient 
light to diſcover the contrary, or 
at leaſt ſufficient, addreſs to ſtand 
up in its defence, tho they have 
not had courage ſ\ufhcient to pre 
it into Pratice, 


FIMNTIS, 
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SD Fe, 4b 
Annotations 
ON, 
EPICURUS 
HIS 


MORALITY. 


Age 63. ſome-Stoicks, who were 
Epicurus greate/t Enemies,have 

not uſed him ſo roughly. ] I ſuppoſe - 
he means Seneca for One, (tho he 
was no Enemy to Epicurus in his 
Life, what-ever he might be in 
his Do&rine) whoin many places 
of his Works giveth him high Com- 
mendations. More particularly, 
there is one Sentence, which ſpeaks 
| x mighty 
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mighty kindly in his Favor, and 
which Gaſſendus has plac'd in the 
Title Page of his Life of this Phi- 
loſopher : But I cannot at preſent 

et it down here, the Place not 
recurring to me in Seneca (only I. 
remember in gezera/, that 'tis in 
his Epiſtles) and not having by. 
methe Book written by that im- 
mortal Galican Philoſopher , 
whom this /atter Age may boaſt 
of no leſs for his Learning than 
Experience, and who ſeems to 
have made an equal Combination 
of Speculation and Prattice toge- 
ther. But I am heartily of Opi- 
nion, that all theſe good words, 

. which Seneca gave Epicrrus, were 
in complement to the reſt of the 
Great and Lordly Mer of his 
Age, who thorough the Extre- 
mities of the whole Roman Em- ' 
pire, were m_— Epicureans, if 
chey did ar af hold any folid and - 


fundamental Opinions. 


Page 


So .-* 


T 
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Page 67. People would deal;&c:} 
In thts place my Arbor infers che 
innocence of 11 Philoſophy from 
the Life oi the :lo/orher, which 
15 no rcorclisſrve way of arguing. 
Mr. Hobbs, no doubr, doth hold 
many Dogmes,which are repmgnanc 
if not deſtructive, to our holy Re- 
ligion. Now, I cannot conclude, 
becauſe his: Life (I mean as to 
the greater part of it ) for inno- 
cency and ftriitneſs might be pa- 
rallet 4 with that of the Primitive 
Chriſtians, that, therefore, thoſe 
Tenents of his were as harmleſs and 


. aneek, as any thoſe Catechumens 


did entertain, But, what-ever ou? 
Author fays upon th# Head, is 
not ſo rrze of Arhens as Malmſ- 
bury; There 15 a different Fame 
goes about of every Man, and it 
longs to our judgment to weigh 
all ſides : Epicurus his Friends a« 
ver this and more of him, than is 
here related ; But they are, un- 
- Il2 . queſtionably; 


| C103. 
queſtionably, over-ballanc'd on 
the other ſide. However, as to 
Mr. Hobbs, I do believe him to 
have 'been a truly honeſt and. ſin- 
cere Man, who ſpoke what he 
thought, and moreover to be up- 
right in his Life and Converſati- 
on, notwithſtanding the ſtories I 
have heard at Biſhop's Tables con- 
cerning his dealings with the fore- , 
mention'd G afſendus. 

Page 68. Some who have taken: 
Information of that Wilemans 
Life. ] But if they happen to take 
Information from his Adverſaries, 
that diſſented from him, or per- 
haps thoſe that writ the plain 
truth of things, they will not pre- 
ſent the World with ſuch a fair 
Hiſtory of his Life, as they find 
Epitomiz'd in this and the enſuing 
Page. They will find, that he 
Pole every Mother's Son of his 
Opinions from Democritzs and the 
Eleatick, School, tho' —_—— 
1C 
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| he endeavour'd to hide and con- 
| ceal the Thefe by changing the 
| Opinions in ſome /irrle things : 
That he was ſo vainand proud, as 
to exclude from the nnmber of 
Learned Men all that did not ad- 
here to his Philoſophy, and did not 
declare themſelves his Seftators, 
as Flatarch acquaints us : Thac he 
| was ofa fierce and vexatious Spi- 
rit, would let no body alone but 
raild at every thing, that food 
ia his Way , moſt contumeliouſly 
contending with Ariſtotle, moſt 
ſhamefully Billings-gating Phedo 
the Socratick, and in {everal Yo- 
lumes oppoſing Timocrates , the 
Brother of Merrodorus, his Com- 
panion, becauſe he in ſome ſmall 
concerns differ'd from him in Pht- 
loſophy. Laertizs,indeed,onwhole 
Sleeve Gafſendus ſeems to pin his 
Faith, hath ſpoken much in his 
behalf;8 to vindicate his Reput ati- 
from this among other Aſper/#- 
I 3 07s, 
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ONS, that he aſſerted the loweſt 
ſorts of bodily Pleaſure to be the 
ſupreme Felicity of Mankind, he . 
ſays, that his Scholars did either 
zenorantly or wilfully miſtake him. 
Yer, his profeſs d Diſciple and 
great Admirer Lucian, who pre- 
ferr'a him before all other Philo- 
ſophers, and exelted him at ſuch a 
Tate as never an was exalted, 
unleſs Lucretias had the menage- 
ment of him ) comparing him 
with Ariſtippus and Democritus his 
Maſters, faith, that he exceeded 
them both in Impierty and Luxary, 
His i»:piouſneſs appears, that he 
had the moſt monſtrous concepti- 
ons of God and his Providence, 
that ever Atheiſt pretended to 
own, and that he denyed the Im- 
mortality of the Soul: All which 
Met aphyſicks may be ſeen in L«- 
ertivs himſelf, But as for his v0- 
_ . luptuouſneſs, we know that Tuly 
an Author of much greater Autho- 

rity 


— 
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rity than Zaertins, having objec- 
red to one of Epicerns his Friends- 
ie . | his unworthy definition of happi- 
er | . ne/s, quoting it in his own words, 
n. | and reproeching the /enſe of it, al 
d ſerts that Epicurws did acknowledge 
'- | no happinels diftin# from corpo- 
- {| raland ſoft and obſcene Plealures, 
a | of which heus'd to diſcourſe by 
L :ame without bluſhing. He reports 
of alſo concernin AMetrodorus, who 
( as we have ſaid) was Epicarns 
intimado, that he did ſcornfully 
diſdain his Brother Timocrates, 
becauſe he heſirated whether a4 


are to be meaſur'd by the Belly, . 
and offer'd to ſhew Yelteres his 
Books, ifhe queſtion'd the Allega- 
tion: His Garden was not ſhut to 
Whores and Strumpets:; It was a. 
perfe& Moor-fields, only I be- 
lieve, it might be a cleanlier 
place, and better ſirnated : Leon 
tiwms Was the Creſwel, Famous- 

I 4  for- 


things that belong to an happy Life, 
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for her audacious Writing againſt 
Theophraſtus, and the right knack, 
of a virtuoſa- Inpudence , which 
had ri/en to that height, as to caſt 
very foul blots on the impotent Lult 
of Epicurus, when the poor Gen- 
tleman was now grown deaaly old, 
in a Letter, which ſhe wrote to 
Lamia, yet extant. It is recorded 
in the ſecond Book of Alcipbron , 
where the Learned part of the 
World, if they have any occaſion 
for It, may find it whole and en- 
zire : I only think fit, inzh# place, 
both for the honeſt ſatisfaction of 
the Reader, and for an- /4ca of 
Style to our Modern )ilts, to 
tranſlate the beginning of it. 
Nothing, in my Conſcience, ts 
more hard to pleaſe, than that old 
Fellow, when be grows young again; 
this Epicurus, ( O Laud ! ) does 
fo mortifie me, Fe muſt be picking 
faults with every thing, ſuſpefting 
the very Leaves of the Trees, that 
| make 
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make a noiſe, writing Eternal Love 
Letters to me,tvhich keep me from his 
Garden.” By Venus , if-Adonis: 
were now Fourſcore years Ota, Low- 
/y, always Sick, and wrapp'd his 
Head in a Fleece of Wooll inſtead of 
a Cap, Tcould not endure him, 
Theſe- brief Memoirs may (a- 
tishe any Man, that has no mind 
torake up any thing upon truſt, 
before he comes to read: this 4s/- 
ſertation, wherein the Foundation- 
Principle of the Epicurean Philo- 
ſophy, #. e. That our happineſs 
aoth conſiſt mn ———— is 
with great Induſtry canvalſs'd, and. 
to the great honour ( greater per- 
hapy than he deſerv'd-)) of Epicu- 
IMS: 
Page 87..T here is nothing boznd- 
ed but w Nature. | That isto ſay, 


every thing in ature hath its par- 
ticular Limits and Circamſcriptions, 
according to the threefold dimen- 
fiong of place : Tho all things ta-" 


I 5 ken. 
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ken rogether, i. e. the Univerſe 
or natura rerum, may have a vaſt 
and indefinite Extenſion, and ba- 
niſh the ſuppoſirion of imaginary 
ſpaces. Yet, 'in things immaterial, 
and independent of matter and 
body it is wot {0 Ex. Gr, The 
» Will enjoys an Attribute, next 
to i»finicy : There are no bounds 
to be ſer to it, but what. reaſon 
preſcribesz and this preſcrypezor: 
15 to be gwided according to the 
neceſſities of Nature. Ambition iS 
the greateſt Extravegance and 
Aonftroſity, and gave a Monmo- 
thian Birth to the Fable of Ty- 
phon, who was a Gyant, feign'd 
to be the Son of Erebrs and Ter- 
ra: Ambition aſcending as all 
ether vices from Hel, of which 
he was a Type. He was ſaid to 
have reach'd Heaven with his 


Thoughts, and to have forc'd 
—Fove from thence, in regard 
Ambitio 


Heads, becauſe of his aſpirizg | 
oO 


_—_ : 


4 
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Ambitions Spirits Princes are: of- 
ten chas'd from their Thrones.-- 
Page go. Ler the Staiques boaſt 
a high as they pleaſe, the inſenſe- 
bility| of their Seft. ] They held 
an 6 ya daoza, that Paſſions were 
Irrational; whence they defined 
11409 drox@ Joys nimos, 1 P# 
gumv, 1 op TAcopdgura, an ingr dinate 
Impulſe, ſtraying beyond Nature. 
This was a pleaſant conceit, but 


——fach a one, as; I am glad, they 


beld with all my heart; fince, 
otherwiſe, we had never act with 
all that Wiz, which ' Seneca be- 
ſtows upon the 1luſtration of this 
Point, While with a great deal of - 
Paſſion he labours to prove that 
the Wiſe man ought to have none. 
'Fis certain, the whole Intrigue 
of YVirtae and Yice conſiſts in t 
Paſſions: And by the ſame Ar- 
gui” 2 Papiſt may perſuade us 
Pro. ants tO throw away our 
Bibl., iter, becaule we, ſome- 
times, 
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zHmei, make bad uſe of them. 

Page 94. And becauſe the me- 
mory of Mecenas ] Theſe verſes 
of Macenas, Seneca comments 
upon excellently well and like 
himſelf, in his handred and firſt 
Epiſtle. He calls it Turpiſimun 
Votum, that ever Man thould 
refuſe neither weakneſs, nor de- 
formity, nor the Croſs it ſelf, 
provided but a /irtle Life would 
ftay in him, during his ſufferings. 
Herein, he prays for the Grear- © 
eff Cuyſe that could befall him, 
& he begs for a continuance of his 
Puniſhment, as if it were for Life 
" it (elf. But of all things this was 
che molt contemptible, that he 
ſhould deſire to 15ve, tho it were 
to be Crucifid, You may debili- 
rate, cripple me ( ſays he ) if you 
pleaſe, io that the Soul does on 
{tay in my broken and »ſele/s body : 
Squaſh me doble in pieces upon 
the Kark, 1o that the di/torred 
Monſter 
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Monſter does get ſome Time : 
You may hoiſt, and nail me to 
the ſharpned Crop, yer it is worth 
| my while, to compreſs my Weunds, 
and to hang down ftraightned 
from the Tree, ſo that I but de- 
fer what is be#t in Evils, an end 
of the Puniſhment.. Tt is worth 
my while to have a Gho#, thar I 
may give it up. What can. we 
wiſh to this man, but that his 
Prayers may be anſwmer'd> Was 
ever heard'a Bargain of {0 much 
fooliſh Fear ? Did ever man beg 
his Life with ſo much Turpirude ? 
Do ye think, Virgil had ever re- 
peared that to him, | 


Uſq; adeine mori miſerum eFF? 


Or he had ever ſeen [let me add ] 
thoſe Yer/es of his beloved Horace, 
wherein Kegilus ' is deſcrib'd 
| leaving Rome at his return for 
Carthage, and which in my weak. 

q Fudgment, 
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TFudgment, I think, to go beyond 

any thing, that ever Horace writ 
Imagery f 


Fertur pudice Conjugis Oſculum, 
Parviſq, natos, ut capitis Minor 
A ſe removiſſe, & virilem 
Toruus humi poſmiſſe V ultuon: 
Donec labantes conſilio Patres 
Firmaret Autor nunguam alias dato, 
Intergue merentes Amicos 
Egregius properaret Exul, GC. 


Page 101. One of *em hath cx- 
deavour'd by bis Writings to deſtroy 
bis Opinions.) 4. e. Cicero, who in 
moſt of his Phjloſophick, or Moral 
Writings doth oppoſe the Opini- | 
ons of Epicxr«s, eſpecially this of 
Volupty being the Summum Bonum, 
And e deals not only with his 
Ethicks, but his Phyſicks and Theo- 
logy too, by introducing ſeveral of 
the Greatef# Wits Gentlemen 
of Rome, in company and conver/a- 
ron, 


id 
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tion, ſome of ' whom being 4&- 
veu'd with theſe Principles he 
makes to difpate with hage vive- 
city and acumen with him and his 
Friends. 


Page 1&7. Petronius did mor 
ewploy the laft hours of bis Life wm 
ſet Speeches concerning the Souls [an- 
mortality. | As Seneca did, who 
made berter uſe of his rime, and 
did not dye with the Crowderos a- 
bout him. Toy by: Ro 
rerpreted 1N 4 very oa ce, prin- 
cipally when my Anthor ellſe- 
where (pope on | 
Volume of his Works Printed ar 
Paris ) ſpeaks lo ſlightingly of 
the Erernal duration of the Soul : 
And therefore, I think my ſelf 
oblig'd not to paſs it. over withoat 
ſome A4ferick fixt upon it. For 
my part, I wonld go no further 
than this place to find an argement 
for the Soul's Iamortality : For, 
I chiak it an nedeniabe proof, 
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that if the Soul be Immaterial, it 
Is certainly Immortal, unleſs. God 
will withdraw his ordinary Provi- 
dence and arnihilate it. Now 
that its eſſence 1s immaterial and 
not corporeal, may be gather d 
hence, that if it were co-/ubſtan- 
' rial with the body, it could never 
att as it does 1n a dying man. When 
one Ver was Lanc'd, then would 
ſo much Sol fly owe with the 4- 
nimal Spirits, and the mind would 
contratt an equal Imbecillity with 
the Body ; Judgment, Invention, 
Memory, would all fail Gradually : 
And the very Harmony, which 
Perronivs thought to find in his 
Muſigne, would prove Dfſcord 
to htm- Not to engage here in 
any diſputes, will only mention a 
Story that a Roman C atholique, my 
Friend and a Perſon of excellent 
ſenſe told me rother Night : 
When he was /aſt in France, he 
payd a Viſt to an Hermize : And 


after |} 


_- 
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after much diſcourſe, finding him 
to be of a free temper, and (as we 
ſay ) a Good-humour d Man, he 
became ſo confident, as tO ak 
him, why he. being ſo accom- 
pliſh'd a\Man, and fo fir for the 
Pleaſuresas well as' Affairs of hu- . 
mane Life, ſhould go and mace- 
rate himſelf at this rate for a 
thing that is doubtful and Croſs 
and Pile : Why, (ſays he) If Z 
am in tte right at laft, I am moſt 
happys if wrong, I am where you 
are ſtill. 

Ibid. He choſe to imitate the 
ſweet Fate of Swans. |] Panſanias 
notes, that Cygnus King of Ligu- 
ria, a Prince much addifed to 
Muſique, was transform'd into 4 
Swan by Apollo, which #ird ever 
ſince was Muſcal, entertaining 
its own death with Songs and Re- 
joicings. Ovid in his Epiſtles : 


Sic, ubi Fata vocant, udis abjeibus 
in unats, A 
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Ad vada Maandri concimt al- 


bus Olor. 
The dying Swan, adorn'd with Sil- 
ver Wings, 

So in the Sedges of Mxander ſings. 

'Tis true, the Authors of na- 
tural Hiſtory, give little credit to 
this Relation of their Harmonical 
Notes before death, 8s Ariſtotle 
Pliny, Dr. Brown, &c. an 
Alexander Myndius ſays, That 
he has arrended the death of Jeve- 
ral of them, yet could never 
for his Life hear one Auſical 
Note. However, fince it vras, 
the vulgar motion, it ſerv'd the 
Poets to beautifie their Poeſy with- 
al ; and when my Author was 
ſpeaking of a Poetique death, it 
was pitty but the Mantuan - Swan 
ſhould come into his Head. The 
Roguy Martial himſelf us'd it as 
one of his Flowers in his Epigrams: 


Dulcia defeftd4 modnlatur carmina 
Lingua, Cantar 
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Cantator,Cyguus, Funeris ipſe ſui, 
The Swan her ſweeteſt Notes ſings 
4a: ſhe dies, | 
Chief Moxrner at her own ſad Ob- 
ſequies. | 


Page I10. Impertinent Terrours © 
and Scholaſtic Scare-Crows.] This 
is ſucha deſcription of happineſs as 
we meet with 1n the Foet : | 


Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoſcere 
cauſas, 

Atque metus omnes, & inexorabile 
Fatum 

Subjecit pedibus, flirepitamqgue A- 
cherontis Avan' ! 

Virg, Georg. 2. 


The Lord Yerulam ſomewhere 
obſerves very well, that perhaps a 
lxtle Philoſophy may make men 
Atheifts, but a greater {earch in- 
to the Clue of Cauſes, doth cer- 
tainly extricate them from that 
peFtlent 


AY 


(176) 
\ pe#ilent Principle it being (as 

P;ndar calls it) :x0e3 omgia, a wick - 

ed Craft, and ſeems to entitle 

Atheifts to the Denomination of 

Wits, when indeed it 1s «esms 4 
* «euablz, the very height of Folly, 
or rather of Ignorance, as Clemens 
Alexandrinus ſays. And we have 
an Inſrance of it in Hobbs himſelf, 
even where in efe&# he expreſſes 
himſelf Ozez who in the very 
ſame Book, in which he pretends, 
that it is highly zeceſſary to the 
Empire of our High and Mighty 
Sovereign Lord and Maſter Le- 
viathah, that the unthinking 110- 
bile be abxs'd with the Belief, and 
feared with the Terrour of Invi- 
ſible Powers, yet leſt the World 
ſhould be tempred to think him ſo 
weak_ as to be betrayd into the 
fame Opinion, he declares openly 
totidem verbis, That neither hin;- 
ſelf, nor any wiſe-man ought to 
regard the Tales of Religion, and 


that 


TR. - - ". — % w— e009 > w.. bo oa 0 ÞB- 
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fright Bir | 
(which is off of his own fimli- 
tades and colours of Speech ) with 
an empty Doublet, an Hat and a 
crooked Stick, but yet leſt the 
Fack- Daws ſhould take him, for 
one of their own ſilly Flock, he 
ſhall take moſt eſpecial care to 


. Inform yong Srgeg himſelf knows 


it only to a man of Clouts. 
Theſe are mens manners, admira- 
bly well deſcribd and expreſs d. ] 
'Tis the nature of Fleſh and Bloud, 
{omerimes, to run counter to that 
Old Ethical Axiom, Omnia appe- 
tunt bonum, but then it appears Un- 
der the notien and ſemblance of 
Gaod : As you ſee this antique 
Saw, 4 line above tranſlated, 
— Video meliora probogz 
Deteriora ſequor. 


Saluſt 


. p/ 


(178) 

Saluft the Hiſtorians Excellenct | 
lay in chara#erizing men, and' 
his chief froaks in thoſe Char atters 
lye in the repreſentations of the 
ame Perſons frequent Differingt 
from themſelves, m their Faſſiont 
and Habitudes of Verrue and Vice, 


Page 146, This Suri, which us 
going to Set for ever, ) He alludes 
to that of Carllus : 


Soles occidere & reaire poſſunt : 
Nobu, cum brevis occidit femel Lux, 
Nox eft perpetua una dormienaa. 


Page 151. They never lift up 
their Eyes towards Heaven, but 
their Conſciences fly in their Faces. ] 
Conſcience is a Principle inhcrtne 
in the Sol, and deriv/d from God 
and Natzre, and not to be eradi- 
cated by the Arr of Man. Great 
Philofophers have Chriften'd it by 
the moſt Texerable Names, as 
©205 


(179) | 
el; fron, Od in'1G and Scia 
wsvlegr, Oads av ral Gr, 14 ou 79 auth 
dVoer ares ©, 4. 6, a Domeſtique - 
God, a Divine Biſhop or Over- 
ſeer, a Sacred Deity, a Power, 
that bath fram'd to bimſelf a na- 
tural Teniple in the Conference, Tha 
Atheiſis pretend to ſlight it, yet 
Cotta who diſputed zealouſly a- 
gainſt it, confeſs'd, that as to dats 
ters of Vertue and Vice, ſme 
divind ratione gr ave ipfins-Conſcien-. 
tie pondus eſt. | Till. de Nat. Deo» 
rum lib. 3. | 
But it begins to grow dark, and 
Ithink, here are notes enow 0' 
Conſcience already for a Book of- 
this ſmall magnitude. 1 will, there- 
fore trouble neither my Keader 
nor my ſelf any further with ſuch 
ſtuff, as any Fellow who has but 
one Eye to look into an Index and 
another into a Book,, can with as 
reat eaſe as haughtineſs preſent 
im withal, upon ſore hours re- 
tiremens 


(180). 


tirement into his Study. This, in 
plain rruth, is my caſe: For, | 
am not indebred to my Stars (0 
much, as Seneca ( the Declama- 
tor ) was, who could repeat ro 
Thouſand Names in the /ame Or- 
der, that they wererehearſed, and 
« could remember all the lovely things 
in theFuvenile Harangues of Rome, 
Forty years before. Beyond all 
contradiftion, this is the beſt way: 
Tlove, when Hen doa thing, that 
they ſhould do it throughly ! 


| 


